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MORALS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


Ir a writer who discusses unsettled questions takes up every gauntlet 
thrown down to him, polemical writing will absorb much of his 
energy. Having a power of work which unfortunately does not 
suffice for executing with anything like due rapidity the task I have 
undertaken, I have made it a policy to avoid controversy as much as 
possible, even at the cost of being seriously misunderstood. Hence 
it happened that when, in Macmillan’s Magazine for July, 1869, Mr. 
Richard Hutton published, under the title of “A Questionable 
Parentage for Mogals,” a criticism upon a doctrine of mine, I decided 
to let his misrepresentations remain unnoticed until, in the course of 
my work, I arrived at the stage where, by a full exposition of this 
doctrine, they would be set aside. It did not occur to me that, in 
the meantime, these erroneous statements, accepted as true state- 
ments, would be repeated by other writers, and my views commented 
upon as untenable. This, however, has happened. In more 
periodicals than one, I have seen it asserted that Mr. Hutton has 
effectually disposed of my hypothesis. Supposing that this hypothesis 
has been rightly expressed by Mr. Hutton, Sir John Lubbock, in his 
“Origin of Civilisation,” &c., has been led to express a partial 
dissent; which I think he would not have expressed had my own 
exposition been before him. Mr. Mivart, too, in his recent “ Genesis 
of Species,” has been similarly betrayed into misapprehensions. 
And now Sir Alexander Grant, following the same lead, has conveyed 
to the readers of the Fortnightly Review another of these conceptions, 
which is but very partially true. Thus I find myself compelled to 
Say as much as will serve to prevent further spread of the mischief. 


If a general doctrine concerning a highly-involved class of pheno- 
mena could be adequately presented in a single paragraph of a letter, 
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the writing of books would be superfluous. In the brief exposition 
of certain ethical doctrines held by me, which is given in Professor 
Bain’s “ Mental and Moral Science,” it is stated that they are— 

‘Cas yet nowhere fully expressed. They form part of the more general doc- 
trine of Evolution which he is engaged in werking out; and they are at present 
to be gathered only from scattered passages. It is true that, in his first work, 
‘Social Statics,’ he presented what he then regarded as a tolerabiy complete 
view of one division of Morals, But, without abandoning this view, he now 
regards it as inadequate—more especially in respect of its basis.” 


Mr. Hutton, however, taking the bare enunciation of one part of 
> > fo) 
this basis, deals with it critically; and, in the absence of any 
exposition of it by me, sets forth what he supposes to be my grounds 
for it, and proceeds to show that they are unsatisfactory. 

If, in his anxiety to suppress what he doubtless regards as a 
pernicious doctrine, Mr. Hutton could not wait until I had explained 
myself, it might have been expected that he would use whatever 
information was to be had for rightly construing it. So far from 
seeking out such information, however, he has, in a way for which I 
cannot account, ignored the information immediately before him. 

The title which Mr. Hutton has chosen for his criticism is, “A 
Questionable Parentage for Morals.” Now he has ample means of 
knowing that I allege a primary basis of Morals, quite independent 
of that which he describes and rejects. I do not refer merely to the 
fact that, having, when he reviewed “Social Statics,’’* expressed his 
very decided dissent from this primary basis, hegmust have been 
aware that I allege it; for he may say that in the long interval 
whieh has elapsed he had forgotten all about it. But I refer to the 
distinct enunciation of this primary basis in that letter to Mr. Mill 
from which he quotes. In a preceding paragraph of the letter, I have 
explained that, while I accept utilitarianism in the abstract, I do 
not accept that current utilitarianism which recognises for the 
guidance of conduct nothing beyond empirical generalisations ; and I 
have contended that— 

‘“‘ Morality, properly so called—the science of right conduct—has for its 
object to determine how and why certain modes of conduct are detrimental, and 
certain other modes beneficial. These good and bad results cannot be accidental, 
but must be necessary consequences of the constitution of things ; and I conceive 
it to be the business of Moral Science to deduce, frum the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happi- 
ness, and what kinds to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions 
are to be recognised as laws of conduct ; and are to be conformed to irrespective 
of a direct estimation of happiness or misery.” 


Nor is this the only enunciation of what I conceive to be the 
primary basis of morals, contained in this same letter. A subsequent 


(1) See Prospective Review for January, 1852. 
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paragraph, separated by four lines only from that which Mr. Hutton 
extracts, commences thus :— 


«« Progressing civilisation, which is of necessity a succession of compromises 
between old and new, requires a perpetual re-adjustment of the compromise 
between the ideal and the practicable in social arrangements: to which end, both 
elements of the compromise must be kept in view. If it is true that pure recti- 





tude prescribes a system of things far too good for men as they are, it is not 
less true that mere expediency does not of itself tend to establish a system of 
things any better than that which exists. While absolute morality wes to 
expe ‘di ency the checks which prevent it from rushing into Utopian absurdities, 
xpediency is indebted to absolute morality for all stimulus to improvement. 
Granted that we are chiefly interested in ascertaining what is relatively right, 
it still follows that we must first consider what is absolutely right ; since the one 


conception presupposes the other.” 


I do not see how there could well be a more emphatic assertion 











intecedent to, that which is f ninidlied by experiences of utility ; 


and, ae independent of, and in a sense antecedent to, those 
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‘al sentiments which I conceive to be generated by such experi- 
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ences. Yet no one could gather from Mr. Hutton’s article that I 
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ssert this; or would even a> reasons for a faint suspicion that I do 
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-ceptance of that empirical utilitarianism which I have expressly 
repudiated. And the title which Mr. Hutton gives to his paper 
7 7 
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ciearly asserts, by implication, that I recoonise no “ pal ntage ior 


morals ” beyond that of the accumulation and organisation of the 
effects of experience. I cannot believe that Mr. Hutton intended to 
convey this erroneous impression. “ He was, I suppose, too much 
absorbed in contemplating the proposition he combats to observe, or, 


at least, to attach any weight to, the propositions which accompany 


it. But I regret that he did not perceive the mischi 
to do me by spreading this one-sided statement. 


was likely 





[ pass now to the particular question at issue 


not the “ parente age 
for morals,” but the parentage of moral sentiments. In his version 
of my view on this more special doctrine, Mr. Hutton has similarly, 
i= 
de 


regret to say, neglected the data which would have helped him to 
aw an approximately true outline of it. It cannot well be that the 
existence of such data was unknown to him. They are contained in 
the “Principles of Psychology ;” and Mr. Hutton reviewed that 
work when it was first published.' In the chapter on The 
Feelings, which occurs near the end of that work, dome is sketched 
out a process of genesis by no means like that which Mr. Hutton 
indicates; and had he turned to that chapter he would have seen 
that his description of the genesis of the moral sentiments out of 
(1) His criticism will be found in the National Review for January, 1856, under the 
title “ Atheism.” 
FF2 
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organised experiences is not such a one asI should have given. Let 
me quote a passage from that chapter. 


‘‘ Not only are those emotions which form the immediate stimuli to actions 
thus explicable, but the like explanation applies to the emotions that leave the 
subject of them comparatively passive: as, for instance, the emotion produced 
by beautiful scenery. The gradually increasing complexity in the groups of 
sensations and ideas co-ordinated, ends in the co-ordination of those vast agere- 
gations of them which a grand landscape excites and suggests. The infant 
taken into the midst of mountains is totally unaffected by them; but is 
delighted with the small group of attributes and relations presented in a toy, 
The child can appreciate, and be pleased with, the more complicated relations of 
household objects and localities, the garden, the field, and the street. But it is 
only in youth and mature age, when individual things and small assemblages 
of them have become familiar and automatically cognizable, that those immense 
assemblages which landscapes present can be adequately grasped, and the 
highly aggregated states of consciousness produced by them, experienced. 
Then, however, the various minor groups of states, that have been in earlier 
days severally produced by trees, by fields, by streams, by cascades, by rocks, 
by precipices, by mountains, by clouds, are aroused together. Along with the 
sensations immediately received, there are partially excited the myriads of sen- 
sations that have been in times past received from objects such as those pre- 
seuted ; further, there are partially excited the various incidental feelings that 
were experienced on all these countless past occasions; and there are probably 
also excited certain deeper, but now vague, combinations of states, that were 
organised in the race during barbarous times, when its pleasurable activities 
were chiefly among the woods and waters. And out of all these excitations, 
some of them actual, but most of them nascent, is composed the emotion which 
a fine landscape produces in us.” 


It is, I think, amply manifest that the processes here indicated 
are not to be taken as intellectual processes—not as processes in 
which recognised relations between pleasures and their antecedents, 
or intelligent adaptations of means to ends, form the dominant ele- 
ments. The state of mind produced by an aggregate of picturesque 
objects is not one resolvable into propositions. The sentiment does 
not contain within itself any consciousness of causes and conse- 
quences of happiness. The vague recollections of other beautiful 
scenes and other delightful days which it dimly rouses, are not 
aroused because of any rational co-ordinations of ideas that have 
been formed in bygone days. Mr. Hutton, however, has assumed 
that in the genesis of moral feelings as due to inherited experiences 
of the pleasures and pains arising from certain modes of conduct, I 
am speaking of reasoned-out experiences—experiences consciously 
accumulated and generalised. He altogether overlooks the fact that 
the genesis of emotions is distinguished from the genesis of ideas in 
this : that whereas the ideas are composed of elements that are simple, 
definitely related, and (in the case of general ideas) constantly 
related, emotions are composed of enormously complex aggregates of 
elements which are never twice alike, and that stand in relations 
which are never twice alike. The difference in the resulting modes 
of consciousness is this:—In the genesis of an idea the successive 
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experiences, be they of sounds, colours, touches, tastes, or be they of 
the special objects that combine many of these into groups, have so 
much in common that each, when it occurs, can be definitely thought 
of as like those which preceded it. But in the genesis of an emotion 
the successive experiences so far differ that each of them, when it 
occurs, suggests past experiences which are not specifically similar, 
but have only a general similarity ; and, at the same time, it suggests 
benefits or evils in past experience which likewise are various in their 
special natures, though they have a certain community of general 
nature. Hence it results that the consciousness aroused is a multi- 
tudinous, confused consciousness, in which, along with a certain kind 
of combination among the impressions received from without, there 
is a vague cloud of ideal combinations akin to them, and a vague 
mass of ideal feelings of pleasure or pain that were associated with 
these. We have abundant proof that feelings grow up without 
reference to recognised causes and consequences, and without 
the possessor of them being able to say why they have grown up; 
though analysis, nevertheless, shows that they have been formed out 
of connected experiences. The familiar fact to which, I suppose, 
almost every one can testify, that a kind of jam which was, during 
childhood, repeatedly taken after medicine, may become by simple 
association of sensations so nauseous that it cannot be tolerated in 
after-life, illustrates clearly enough the way in which repugnances 
may be established by habitual association of feelings, without any 
idea of causal connection; or rather, in spite of the knowledge that 
there is no causal connection. Similarly with pleasurable emotions. 
The cawing of a rook is not in itself an agreeable sound—musically 
considered, it is very much the contrary. Yet the cawing of rooks 
usually produces in people very pleasurable feelings—feelings which 
most of them suppose to result from the quality of the sound itself. 
Only the few who are given to self-analysis are aware that the 
cawing of rooks is agreeable to them because it has been connected 
with countless of their greatest gratifications—with the gathering of 
wild flowers in childhood; with Saturday-afternoon excursions in 
school-boy days; with midsummer holidays in the country, when 
books were thrown aside and lessons were replaced by games and 
adventures in the fields; with fresh, sunny mornings in after-years, 
when a walking excursion was an immense relief from toil. As it is, 
this sound, though not causally related to all these multitudinous and 
varied past delights, but only often associated with them, can no 
more be heard without rousing a dim consciousness of these delights, 
than the voice of an old friend unexpectedly coming into the house 
can be heard without suddenly raising a wave of that feeling that 
has resulted from the pleasures of ‘past companionship. If we are to 
understand the genesis of emotions, either in the individual or in the 
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race, we must take account of this all-important process. Mr. Hutton, 
however, apparently overlooking it, and not having reminded him- 
self, by referring to the “ Principles of Psychology,” that I insist upon 
it, represents my hypothesis to be that a certain sentiment results from 
the consolidation of intellectual conclusions! He pen of me as 
believing that ‘‘ what seems to us now the ‘ necessary ’ intuitions and 
a priori assumptions of human nature, are likely to prove, when 
scientifically analysed, nothing but a similar conglomeration of our 
ancestors’ best observations and most useful empirical rules.” He sup- 
poses me to think that men having, in past times, come to sce that 
truthfulness was useful, “the habit of approving truth-speaking and 
fidelity to engagements, which was first based on this ground of 
utility, became so rooted, that the utilitarian ground of it was forgotten, 
and we find ourselves springing to the belief in truth-speaking and 
fidelity to engagements from an inherited tendency.” Similarly 
throughout, Mr. Hutton has so used the word “ utility,” and so inter- 
preted it on my behalf, as to make me appear to mean that moral 
sentiment is formed out of conscious generalisations respecting what 
is beneficial and what detrimental. Were such my hypothesis, his 
criticisms would be very much to the point; but as such is not my 
hypothesis, they fall to the ground. The experiences of utility I refer 
to are those which become registered, not as distinctly recognised 
connections between certain kinds of acts and certain kinds of remote 
results, but those which become registered in the shape of associations 
between groups of feelings that have often recurred together, though 
the relation between them has not been consciously generalized— 
associations the origin of which may be as little perceived as is the 
origin of the pleasure given by the sounds of a rookery ; but which, 
nevertheless, have arisen in the course of daily converse with things, 
and serve as incentives or deterrents. 

In the paragraph which Mr. Hutton has extracted from my letter 
to Mr. Mill, I have indicated an analogy between those effects of 
emotional experiences out of which I believe moral sentiments have 
been developed, and those effects of intellectual experiences out of 
which I believe space-intuitions have been developed. Rightly con- 
sidering that the first of these hypotheses cannot stand if the last is 
disproved, Mr. Hutton has directed part of his attack against this 
last. But would it not have been well if he had referred to the 
“Principles of Psychology,” where this last hypothesis is set forth 
at length, before criticising it? Would it not have been well to 
have given an abstract of my own description of the process, instead 
of substituting what he supposes my description must be? Any one 
who turns to the “ Principles of Psychology ”’ (first edition, pp. 215- 

245), and reads the two chapters; The Perception of Body as pre- 
senting Statical Attributes, and The Perception of Space, will 
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find that Mr. Hutton’s account of my view on this matter has given 
him no notion of the view as it is expressed by me ; and will, perhaps, 
be less inclined to smile than he was when he read Mr. Hutton’s 
account. I cannot here do more than thus imply the invalidity of 
such part of Mr. Hutton’s argument as proceeds upon this incorrect 
representation. The pages that would be required for properly 
explaining the doctrine that space-intuitions result from organised 
experiences may be better used for explaining this analogous doc- 
trine at present before us. This I will now endeavour to do; not 
indirectly by correcting misapprehensions, but directly by an expo- 
sition which shall be as brief as the extremely involved nature of the 
process allows. 

An infant in arms, that is old enough to gaze at objects around 
with some vague recognition, smiles in response to the laughing face 
and soft caressing voice of its mother. Let there come some one 
who, with an angry face, speaks to it in loud, harsh tones. The smile 
disappears, the features contract into an expression of pain, and, 
beginning to cry, it turns away its head and makes such movements 
of escape as are possible. What is the meaning of these facts ? 
Why does not the frown make it smile, and the mother’s laugh make 
it weep? There is but one answer. . Already in its developing brain 
there is coming into play the structure through which one cluster of 
visual and auditory impressions excites pleasurable feelings, and the 
structure through which another cluster of visual and auditory im- 
pressions excites painful feelings. The infant knows no more about 
the relation existing between a ferocious expression of face, and the 
evils that may follow the perception of it, than the young bird just 
out of its nest knows of the possible pain and death which may be 
inflicted by a man coming towards it ; and as certainly in the one case 
as in the other, the alarm felt is due to a partially-established nervous 
structure. Why does this partially-established nervous structure 
betray its presence thus early in the human being? Simply because, 
in the past experiences of the human race, smiles and gentle tones 
in those around have been the habitual accompaniments of pleasurable 
feelings; while pains of many kinds, immediate and more or less 
remote, have been continually associated with the impressions received 
from knit brows and set teeth and grating voice. Much deeper down 
than the history of the human race must we go to find the begin- 
nings of these connections. The appearances and sounds which excite 
in the infant a vague dread, indicate danger; and do so because they 
are the physiological accompaniments of destructive action—some of 
them common to man and inferior mammals, and consequently 
understood by inferior mammals, as every puppy shows us. What 
we call the natural language of anger, is due to a partial contraction 
of those muscles which actual combat would call into play; and all 
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marks of irritation, down to that passing shade over the brow which 
accompanies slight annoyance, are incipient stages of these same 
contractions. Conversely with the natural language of pleasure, and 
of that state of mind which we call amicable feeling: this, too, has a 
physiological interpretation.’ 

Let us pass now from the infant in arms to the children in the 
nursery. What have the experiences of each one of .these been 
doing in aid of the emotional development we are considering ? 
While its limbs have been growing more agile by exercise, its 
manipulative skill increasing by practice, its perceptions of objects 
growing by use quicker, more accurate, more comprehensive; the 
associations between these two sets of impressions received from those 
around, and the pleasures and pains received along with them, or 
after them, have been by frequent repetition made stronger, and their 
adjustments better. The dim sense of pain and the vague glow of 
delight which the infant felt, have, in the urchin, severally taken 
shapes that are more definite. The angry voice of a nursemaid no 
longer arouses only a formless feeling of dread, but also a specific idea 
of the slap that may follow. The frown on the face of a bigger 
brother, along with the primitive, indefinable sense of ill, brings the 
sense of ills that are definable in thought as kicks, and cuffs, and 
pullings of hair, and losses of toys. The faces of parents, looking 
now sunny, now gloomy, have grown to be respectively associated 
with multitudinous forms of gratification and multitudinous forms of 
discomfort or privation. Hence these appearances and sounds, which 
imply amity or enmity in those around, become symbolic of happi- 
ness and misery; so that eventually perception of the one set or 
the other can scarcely occur without raising a wave of pleasurable 
feeling or of painful feeling. The body of this wave is still substan- 
tially of the same nature as it was at first ; for though in each of these 
multitudinous experiences a special set of facial and vocal signs 
has been connected with a special set of pleasures or pains, yet 
since these pleasures or pains have been immensely varied in their 
kinds and combinations, and since the signs that preceded them 
were in no two cases quite alike, it results that to the last the con- 
sciousness produced remains as vague as it is voluminous. The 
myriads of partially-aroused ideas resulting from past experiences 
are massed together and superposed, so as to form an aggregate in 
which nothing is distinct, but which has the character of being 
pleasurable or painful according to the nature of its original com- 
ponents; the chief difference between this developed feeling and 
the feeling aroused in the infant being, that on bright or dark 

(1) Hereafter I hope to elucidate at length these phenomena of expression. For the 


present, I can refer only to such further indications as are contained in two essays on 
The Physiology of Laughter and The Origin and Function of Music. 
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background forming the body of it, may now be sketched out in 
thought the particular pleasures or pains which the particular cir- 
cumstances suggest as likely. 

What must be the working of this process under the conditions of 
aboriginal life? The emotions given to the young savage by the 
natural language of love and hate in the members of his tribe, gain 
first a partial definiteness in respect to his intercourse with his family 
and playmates ; and he learns by experience the utility, in so far as 
his own ends are concerned, of avoiding courses which call from 
others manifestations of anger, and taking courses which call from 
them manifestations of pleasure. Not that he consciously gene- 
ralises. He does not at that age, probably not at any age, formulate 
his experiences in the general principle that it is well for him to do 
things which bring smiles from others, and to avoid doing things 
which bring frowns. What happens is, that having, in the way 
shown, inherited this connection between the perception of anger in 
others and the feeling of dread, and having discovered that particular 
acts of his bring on this anger, he cannot subsequently think of 
committing one of these acts without thinking of the resulting anger, 
and feeling more or less of the resulting dread. He has no thought 
of the utility or inutility of the act itself: the deterrent is the mainly 
vague, but partially definite, fear of evil that may follow. So under- 
stood, the deterring emotion is one that has grown out of experiences 
of utility, using that word in its ethical sense; and if we ask why 
this dreaded anger is called forth from others, we shall habitually 
find that it is because the forbidden act entails pain somewhere—is 
negatived by utility. On passing from the domestic injunctions to 
the injunctions current in the tribe, we see no less clearly how these 
emotions produced by approbation and reprobation come to be con- 
nected in experience with actions that are beneficial to the tribe, and 
actions that are detrimental to the tribe; and how there consequently 
grow up incentives to the one class of actions and prejudices against 
the other class. From early boyhood the young savage hears re- 
counted the daring deeds of his chief—hears them in words of praise, 
and sees all faces glowing with admiration. From time to time also 
he listens while some one’s cowardice is-described in tones of scorn, 
and with contemptuous metaphors, and sees him meet with derision 
and insult whenever he appears. That is to say, one of the things 
that comes to be strongly associated in his mind with smiling faces, 
which are symbolical of pleasures in general, is courage ; and one of 
the things that comes to be associated in his mind with frowns and 
other marks of enmity, which form his symbol of unhappiness, is 
cowardice. These feelings are not formed in him because he has 
reasoned his way to the truth that courage is useful to the tribe, and, 
by implication, to himself, or to the truth that cowardice is a cause of 
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evil. In adult life he may perhaps see this; but he certainly does 
not see it at the time when bravery is thus associated in his con- 
sciousness with all that is good, and cowardice with all that is bad. 
Similarly there are produced in him feelings of inclination or re- 
pugnance towards other lines of conduct that have become established 
or interdicted, because they are beneficial or injurious to the tribe ; 
though neither the young nor the adults know why they have become 
established or interdicted. Instance the praiseworthiness of wife- 
stealing, and the viciousness of marrying within the tribe. 

We may now ascend a stage to an order of incentives and restraints 
derived from these. The primitive belief is that every dead man 
becomes a demon, who remains somewhere at hand, may at any 
moment return, may give aid or do mischief, and is continually pro- 
pitiated. Hence among other agents whose approbation or repro- 
bation are contemplated by the savage as consequences of his conduct, 
are the spirits of his ancestors. When a child he is told of their 
deeds, now in triumphant tones, now in whispers of horror; and the 
instilled belief that they may inflict some vaguely-imagined but 
fearful evil, or give some great help, becomes a powerful incentive 
or deterrent. Especially does this happen when the narrative is of a 
chief, distinguished for his strength, his ferocity, his persistence in 
that revenge which the experiences of the savage make him regard 
as beneficial and virtuous. The consciousness that such a chief, 
dreaded by neighbouring tribes, and dreaded, too, by members of his 
own tribe, may reappear and punish those who have disregarded his 
injunctions, becomes a powerful motive. But it, is clear, in the first 
place, that the imagined anger and the imagined satisfaction of this 
deified chief are simply transfigured forms of the anger and satis- 
faction displayed by those around; and that the feelings accom- 
panying such imaginations have the same original root in the 
experiences which have associated an average of painful results with 
the manifestation of another’s anger, and an average of pleasurable 
results with the manifestation of another’s satisfaction. And it is 
clear, in the second place, that the actions thus forbidden and 
encouraged must be mostly actions that are respectively detrimental 
and beneficial to the tribe; since the successful chief is usually a 
better judge than the rest, and has the preservation of the tribe at 
heart. Hence experiences of utility, consciously or unconsciously 
organised, underlie his injunctions; and the sentiments which prompt 
obedience are, though very indirectly and without the knowledge 
of those who feel them, referable to experiences of utility. 

This transfigured form of restraint, differing at first but little 
from the original form, admits of immense development. Accumu- 
lating traditions, growing in grandeur as they are repeated from 
generation to generation, make more and more superhuman the early- 
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recorded hero of the race. His powers of inflicting punishment and 
giving happiness become ever greater, more multitudinous and varied; 
so that the dread of divine displeasure, and the desire to obtain divine 
approbation, acquire a certain largeness and generality.. Still the 
conceptions remain anthropomorphic. The revengeful deity con- 


tinues to be thought of in terms of human emotions, and continues 
to be represented as displaying these emotions in human ways. 
Moreover, the sentiments of right and duty, so far as they have 


become developed, refer mainly to divine commands and interdicts; 
and have little reference to the natures of the acts commanded or 
interdicted. In the intended offering-up of Isaac, in the sacrifice of 
Jephthah’s daughter, and in the hewing to pieces of Agag, as much 
as in the countless atrocities committed from religious motives by 
other early historic races, we see that the morality and immorality of 
actions, as we understand them, are at first little recognised; and 
that the feelings, chiefly of dread, which serve in place of them, are 
feelings felt towards the unseen beings supposed to issue th 
mands and interdicts. 

Here it will be said that, as just admitted, these are not the 
sentiments properly so called. This is true. They are simply senti 
ments that precede and make possible those highest sentiments wh 
do not refer either to personal benefits or evils to be expected 
men, or to more remote rewards and punishments. Several com1 
are, however, called forth by this criticism. One is, that if we g 
back at past beliefs and their correlative feelings, as shown in 
Dante’s poem, in the mystery-plays of the middle ages, in St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres, in burnings for heresy, we get proof that in 
comparatively modern times right and wrong meant little else than 
subordination or insubordination—to a divine ruler primarily, and 
under him toa human ruler. Another is, that down to our own day 
this conception largely prevails, and is even embodied in elaborate 
ethical works—instance the “ Essays on the Principles of Morality,” 
by Jonathan Dymond, which recognises no ground of moral obliga- 
tion save the will of God as expressed in the current creed. And 
yet a further is, that while in sermons the torments of the damned 
and the joys of the blessed are set forth as the dominant deterrents 
and incentives, and while we have prepared for us printed instructions 
“how to make the best of both worlds,” it cannot be denied that the 
feelings which impel and restrain men are still largely composed of 
elements like those operative on the savage—the dread, partly vague, 
partly specific, associated with the idea of reprobation, human and 
divine, and the sense of satisfaction, partly vague, partly specific, 
associated with the idea of approbation, human and divine. 

But during the growth of that civilisation which has been made 
possible by these ego-altruistic sentiments, there have been slowly 
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evolving the altruistic sentiments. Development of these has 
gone on only as fast as society has advanced to a state in which 
the activities are mainly peaceful. The root of all the altruistic sen- 
timents is sympathy ; and sympathy could become dominant only 
when the mode of life, instead of being one that habitually inflicted 
direct pain, became one which conferred direct and indirect benefits ; 
the pains inflicted being mainly incidental and indirect. Adam Smith 
made a large step towards this truth when he recognised sympathy 
as giving rise to these superior controlling emotions. His ‘Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,” however, requires to be supplemented in two 
ways. The natural process by which sympathy becomes developed 
into a more and more important element of human nature, has to be 
explained ; and there has also to be explained the process by which 
sympathy produces the highest and most complex of the altruistic 
sentiments—that of justice. Respecting the first process, I can here 
do no more than say that sympathy may be proved, both inductively 
and deductively, to be the concomitant of gregariousness; the two 
having all along increased by reciprocal aid. Multiplication has ever 
tended to force into an association, more or less close, all creatures 
having kinds of food and supplies of food that permit association ; 
and established psychological laws warrant the inference that some 
sympathy will inevitably result from habitual manifestations of 
feelings in presence of one another, and that the gregariousness 
being augmented by the increase of sympathy, further facilitates the 
development of sympathy. But there are negative and positive 
checks upon this development—negative, because sympathy cannot 
advance faster than intelligence advances, since it presupposes the 
power of interpreting the natural language of the various feelings, 
and of mentally representing those feelings; positive, because the 
immediate needs of self-preservation are often at variance with its 
promptings, as, for example, during the predatory stages of huma 

progress. For explanations of the second process, I must refer to 
“‘The Principles of Psychology” (§ 202, first edition, and § 215, second 
edition) and to “Social Statics,” part ii. chapter v. Asking that 
in default of space these explanations may be taken for granted, let 
me here point out in what sense even sympathy, and the sentiments 
that result from it, are due to experiences of utility. If we suppose 
all thought of rewards or punishments, immediate or remote, to be 
left out of consideration, it is clear that any one who hesitates to 
inflict a pain because of the vivid representation of that pain which 
rises in his consciousness, is restrained, not by any sense of obligation 


(1) I may add that in “ Social Statics,” chap. xxx., I have indicated, in a general way, 
the causes of the development of sympathy and the restraints upon its development— 
confining the discussion, however, to the case of the human race, my subject limiting 
me to that. The accompanying teleology I now disclaim. 
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or by any formulated doctrine of utility, but by the painful associa- 
tion established in him. And it is clear that if, after repeated 
experiences of the moral discomfort he has felt from witnessing the 
unhappiness indirectly caused by some of his acts, he is led to check 
himself when again tempted to those acts, the restraint is of like 
nature. Conversely with the pleasure-giving acts : repetitions of kind 
deeds, and experiences of the sympathetic gratifications that follow, 
tend continually to make stronger the association between such deeds 
and feelings of happiness. 

Eventually these experiences may be consciously generalised, and 
there may result a deliberate pursuit of the sympathetic gratifications. 
There may also come to be distinctly recognised the truths that 
the remoter results are respectively detrimental and beneficial—that 
due regard for others is conducive to ultimate personal welfare, and 
disregard of others to ultimate personal disaster ; and then there may 
become current such summations of experience as “honesty is the 
best policy.” But so far from regarding these intellectual recogni- 
tions of utility as preceding and causing the moral sentiment, I 
regard the moral sentiment as preceding such recognitions of utility, 
and making them possible. The pleasures and pains directly result- 
ing in experience from sympathetic and unsympathetic actions, had 
first to be slowly associated with such actions, and the resulting 
incentives and deterrents frequently obeyed, before there could arise 
the perceptions that sympathetic and unsympathetic actions are 
remotely beneficial or detrimental to the actor ; and they had to be 
obeyed still longer and more generally before there could arise the 
perceptions that they are socially beneficial or detrimental. When, 
however, the remote effects, personal and social, have gained general 
recognition, are expressed in current maxims, and lead to injunctions 
having the religious sanction, the sentiments that prompt sympa- 
thetic actions and check unsympathetic ones are immensely 
strengthened by their alliances. Approbation and reprobation, 
divine and human, come to be associated in thought with the sym- 
pathetic and unsympathetic actions respectively. The commands of 
the creed, the legal penalties, and the code of social conduct, unitedly 
enforce them ; and every child as it grows up, daily has impressed on 
it, by the words and faces and voices of those around, the authority 
of these highest principles of conduct. And now we may see why 
there arises a belief in the special sacredness of these highest 
principles, and a sense of the supreme authority of the altruistic 
seutiments answering to them. Many of the actions which, in early 
social states, received the religious sanction and gained public approba- - 
tion, had the drawback that such sympathies as existed were outraged, 
and there was hence an imperfect satisfaction. Whereas these 
altruistic actions, while similarly having the religious sanction and 
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gaining public approbation, bring a sympathetic consciousness of 
pleasure given or of pain prevented ; and, beyond this, bring a sym- 
pathetic consciousness of human welfare at large, as being furthered 
by making altruistic actions habitual. Both this special and this 
general sympathetic consciousness become stronger and wider in pro- 
portion as the power of mental representation increases, and the 
imagination of consequences, immediate and remote, grows more 
vivid and comprehensive. Until at length these altruistic senti- 
ments begin to call in question the authority of those ego-altruistic 
sentiments which once ruled unchallenged. They prompt resistance to 
laws that do not fulfil the conception of justice, encourage men to 
brave the frowns of their fellows by pursuing a course at variance 
with customs that are perceived to be socially injurious, and even 
cause dissent from the current religion; either to the extent of dis- 
belief in those alleged divine attributes and acts not approved by 
this supreme moral arbiter, or to the extent of entire rejection of a 
creed which ascribes such attributes and acts. 

Much that is required to make this hypothesis complete must 
stand over until, at the close of the second volume of “ The Principles 
of Psychology,” I have space for a full exposition. What I have 
said will make it sufficiently clear that two fundamental errors 
have been made in the interpretation put upon it. Both Utility 
and Experience have been construed in senses much too narrow. 
Utility, convenient a word as it is from its comprehensiveness, has 
very inconvenient and misleading implications. It vividly suggests 
uses and means and proximate ends, but very faintly suggests the 
pleasures, positive or negative, which are the ultimate-ends, and 
which, in the ethical meaning of the word, are alone considered; 
and, further, it implies conscious recognition of means and ends— 
implies the deliberate taking of some course to gain a perceived 
benefit. Experience, too, in its ordinary acceptation, connotes 
definite perceptions of causes and consequences, as standing in 
observed relations, and is not taken to include the connections 
formed in consciousness between states that recur together, when the 
relation between them, causal or other, is not perceived. It is in their 
widest senses, however, that I habitually use these words, as will be 
manifest to every one who reads the “ Principles of Psychology ;” 
and it is in these widest senses that I have used them in the letter to 
Mr. Mill. I think I have shown above that, when they are so under- 
stood, the hypothesis briefly set forth in that letter is by no means 
so indefensible as is supposed. At any rate, I have shown—what 
seemed for the present needful to show—that Mr. Hutton’s versions 
of my views must not be accepted as correct. 


TIersert SPENCER. 
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“ Intruders, who would tear from Nature’s book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety.” 


W orDSWoRTH. 


Tue remark has often been made, that, although a nation of tourists, 
the English are strangely apt to overlook the claims of their own 
country upon their attention, its exceptional variety of atmosphere, 
contour, and vegetation notwithstanding. It is, therefore, the less 
surprising that a sequestered district like the New Forest should be 
comparatively little known, and its value to the nation in general, 
whether from an esthetic or an economical point of view, imperfectly 
recognised. Travellers by the South-Western Railway often admire, 
upon the heaths of Surrey and Sussex, isolated patches of wild wood- 
land, where scattered oaks and beeches overtop groups of holly that 
rise amidst heather and fern, but are seldom aware that the objects 
of their admiration are only samples of New Forest woodland. And 
when traversing the dreary bogs and wastes, adroitly sold to the 
Southampton and Dorchester Railway Company, few observers would 
suspect that scenery of unusual beauty lies concealed from view 
on either hand. Yet, hard by, landscapes unfold themselves from 
the elevated moorland, comprising grand undulations, far-reaching 
woods, an arm of the sea and island downs beyond, and illustrating, 
to an@@iimsual degree, owing to their extent and aspect, the rich 
varietyamm@ exquisite graduation of colour that characterise our 
mariti imate. Nor does the ordinary visitor judge the forest 
aright Tts woodland is of an unobtrusive, domestic character, and, 
to be fully appreciated, should be studied lingeringly and in detail, 
at different seasons and under varied skies. Meanwhile, the usual 
passports to notoriety would seem to have been denied; no nature- 
loving writer has made it share his fame, and the New Forest is still 
almost unknown to art. It is tantalising to think that such con- 
genial scenery should have been unseen by Crome and other English 
landscapists, and that Nasmyth, who lacked neither the opportunity 
nor the skill to do it justice, should have been content to paint the 
mere wayside relics of the ancient forest, oases in the expanse of 
tillage on its western boundary. 

But strange as it may seem that the New Forest should have 
remained unexplored by the pleasure-seeker or the artist, it is yet 
more surprising that, although it is the largest unenclosed district in 
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England, and although vast sums of public money have been ex- 
pended upon it of late years by a department unrepresented in 
Parliament, the forest should have escaped for some time past the 
watchful eye of the political philosopher and economist. But the 
fact must be admitted, that since 1848 little information on this 
subject had reached Parliament, until the appeal of the foresters 
against the official report presented to the House of Lords in 1868 
led to an inquiry, but an inquiry of very limited scope, by a com- 
mittee of the Upper House in the same year. The New Forest, 
being thus out of sight and out of mind, has been committed to the 
tender mercies of the Department of Woods, and within the last 
twenty years several thousand acres have been cleared, enclosed, and 
planted, at the sacrifice of some of its grandest old woods, and of the 
wild picturesqueness of whole districts. Instead of the varied inter- 
mixture of moor and wood, and the groups of oak, beech, and holly 
scattered over the open spaces between the pervious woods, mono- 
tonous plantations of Scotch fir are gradually overspreading the soil 
and obliterating its undulations. Ditches, banks, and fences of hoop- 
iron now check the wanderer, and the old timber is gradually falling 
before the axe, to be succeeded eventually by a wearisome uniformity 
of well-managed nurseries of oak. The damage done is irreparable ; 
but there is yet time to plead for the remnant which is left. 

A detailed account of the state of the New Forest, and of the 
questions involved in its fate, would fill a volume; it is, therefore, 
proposed in the following pages merely to sketch in rude outline the 
salient features of its scenery, and to trace the causes and progress of 
the changes which have taken place in its appearance, in their order. 
The reader will thus be enabled to gather a general idea of what the 
New Forest has been, of what it now is, and of what it muééimevit- 
ably become unless Parliament intervene ; and will realign 
the difficulties which beset any attempt to preserve the la 
its primitive beauty. The descriptions have necessarily been drawn 
from memory, but pains have been taken to insure their accuracy ; 
the sources whence the general information has been taken are 
indicated with more or less precision in the course of the paper." 

The boundaries of the New Forest have never been accurately 
ascertained ;* but it may be described, in general terms, as occupying 





(1) When this sketch was almost complete, a pamphlet was published by H. T. J 
Jenkinson, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law (Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly), entitled 
“The New Forest: the Preservation of the Old Timber, the Open Commons, and Com- 
mon Rights inthe New Forest, a matter of N ational Interest.”’ Without pledging 
himself to the views of the pamphleteer, the writer would refer those readers who desire 
more detailed information to his work. 

(2) The Royal Commission of 1850 reported “that an authoritative ascertainment and 
map of the boundaries was perhaps indispensable to any accurate investigation of, or 


report upon, rights or claims over the forest ;’’ but the recommendation seems to have 
been overlooked to this day. 
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the centre of a district contained between the Avon, the southern- 
most tributary of the Test, and the sea, and separated from them by 
a ring of manors from one to five miles in breadth. Its acreage is 
also uncertain; but the total area measures about 63,000 acres, of 
which 2,089 acres are the demesne lands of the Crown; about 27,000 
acres are now more or less covered with wood, natural or planted ; 
the remainder is moorland. The moors are situate to the south, 
west, and north-west, and consist of a series of tabular plains and 
heaths, elevated between 100 and 420 feet above the sea-level, and 
sloping towards the south at the rate of 18—34 feet in the mile. 
The regularity of the surface is very remarkable; but the flanks 
are extensively cut up by the descending streams. The plains are 
continuous, and form the northern and north-western portion of the 
forest; their elevation varies from 250 feet to 420 feet, so that 
they form its watershed. The heaths, which occupy the south, 
are much lower, with a mean level of about 100 feet, and have 
been pierced by the streams that drain the forest—the Avon Water 
and the rivers of Boldre and Beaulieu. Enclosed between the high 
moorland and the manors that fringe Southampton Water, lies the 
woodland of the forest—a succession of basins with radiating valleys, 
separated by bold ridges projecting from the highlands, or by isolated 
hills, often flat-topped and covered with gravel. Geologists are of 
opinion that this portion of the forest has been scooped out of a 
plateau, continuous with the moors around, by the winter rains, and 
gradually prepared for the reception of its native woodland by the 
removal of an obstructive covering of barren gravel. It is needless 
to enter upon geological questions which have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed elsewhere; but this view may well be borne in mind, as a 
clue to the general appearance and the possible uses of the New 
Forest. Here it may serve to suggest and explain the intimate con- 
nection between the physical features of the region and the distribu- 
tion of its vegetation. The valleys and the vegetation increase 
together; as the stream deepens and enlarges the seed-bed, the 
barren heath loses itself in the broadening woodland; as the wood- 
land climbs the slope, the oak and beech give way to hollies and 
thorns, and these, in their turn, to the gorse and heather of the 
flats. The nearer to heaven, the humbler the plant. 

Several varieties of heather share with mosses and lichens the 
niggard soil of the plains—a black, peaty earth, which, being held 
together by root-fibres, is cut for fuel and miscalled turf. The 
patches of earth and a peculiar white gravel thus laid bare harbour 
a few self-sown fir-trees much bitten by the cattle. But this “ wild 
and heathy scene” is neither lonesome nor dreary; its commanding 
height secures for it every charm that distant prospects, exhilarating 





(1) Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Nov. 1, 1870, p. 529. 
VOL. IX. N.S. GG 
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air, and a sense of unlimited freedom can give. The eye, ranging 
wide over the hollow woodland, and Southampton Water or the 
Solent, rests on the soft outline of the Isle of Wight; the view in 
other directions is bounded by the far hills of Purbeck, or the nearer 
downs of Wiltshire, from amongst which rises the “ dim discovered 
spire ” of Salisbury Cathedral. In summer, the heather and gorse 
interweave their purple and gold, and the cattle of the commoners, 
driven by the flies from the woods below, stud the heath or congre- 
gate around the open ponds. Although the once-familiar herds of 
deer are there no longer, the ponies and cattle nearly knee-deep in 
the water— 
‘¢ A little sky 
Gulfed in a world below ”— 

or grouped upon its encircling margin of close turf, stand all but 
motionless in the glowing sunshine—subjects to inspire a Cooper or a 
Cuyp. 

The loftiest ridges share the vegetation of the plains from which 
they project ; on others—where a sandy brick-earth is found amongst 
the gravel—gorse, crab-trees, thorns, hollies, and occasionally yews, 
are scattered in picturesque confusion. Onthe grooved sides of plain 
and ridge, bogs covered with ruddy mosses and furzebrakes break 
the monotony of the heather, and cup-like hollows shelter clumps of 
holly and thorn, or a solitary, stunted oak overshadowing a patch 
of turf or an alder-bed. The woodland of the lower and. more 
denuded ridges is richer and more varied, and perhaps unrivalled 
elsewhere. Of such scenery, Old Sloden was probably the noblest 
example. Hollies, yews, and whitebeam of the largest growth stood 
singly or in small groups, at intervals sufficient for the full apprecia- 
tion of their form and colour, and for glimpses of distant landscape. 


and aged birches or hawthorns studded the open spaces. The forest 
can still boast many a sunny ridge, bright with bell-heather and fern 
in summer, or dappled with the innumerable tints of decay in autumn ; 
but we can recall no other of similar extent where the trees were so 
uniformly large and so picturesquely distributed. The red-berried 
whitebeams,’ too, gave it a special character, particularly when, 
ruffled by the breeze, they displayed the silver under-side of their 
leaves in contrast with the sombre foliage of the holly and yew. Lut 
Old Sloden exists no longer; its site was one of the first selected for 
planting under the régime of 1851; all its trees, including, it is said, 
more than three hundred ancient yews, were swept away, and a sea 
of Scotch fir now conceals even the configuration of the soil. 

A few woods of beech are found upon the highlands of the forest, 
but these are evidently artificial, and were doubtless placed there to 


(1) A species of service ; the hoar-withy. 
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give variety to the landscape. The sites have been selected with an 
artist’s eye, and it is to be regretted that these memorials of great 
opportunities grandly used should not have been taken as models for 
imitation. Two such, Puckpits and another wood on the same ridge, 
were prominent features in the prospect from Soldiers’ Oak on the 
road between Ringwood and Stony Cross. 

This landscape, one of the finest in the forest, was too comprehen- 
sive for pen or pencil to describe. The view extended over terraced 
undulations of heath, upon an unbroken but varied woodland and 
the silver Solent, being closed at length by the blue downs of the Isle 
of Wight. Nota sign of civilisation marred the wildness of the scene. 
The foreground, a landscape in itself, lay close at the feet of the 
observer, and combined every characteristic feature of the open 
forest. Streams, converging from amongst the undulations, united 
in a grassy bottom overshadowed by isolated oaks and clumps of 
holly and thorn. On the curving sides of the valley-basin, furze- 
brakes and beds of fern, and, lower down, hollies and larger trees, 
standing singly or in groups, measured out the distance, and displayed 
the endless variety of the surface. The two large beech-woods, place 
with indescribable taste upon the farthest ridge, and rising in solitary 
grandeur against the sky, perfected the foreground, and set off the 
distant prospect. In the calm lustre of an October afternoon, few 
spots, even in the forest, could vie with Highland Water in wealth 
of warm and harmonious colour. 

It will hardly be credited that modern Vandalism has selected this 
scene for its latest and, it is to be hoped, its last achievement. 
The surveyor has undone the work of the artist, and replaced with 
hard outlines the soft irregularity of Nature. The old beeches have 
been felled and sold for firewood ; the dimpled hollows, bared of their 
trees, are scored with parallel trenches; the winding stream is become 
a straight dyke; and a dull monotony of fir plantation will soon 
cover, with a not unkindly mantle, the last traces of ruined beauty. 
It is with a deep sense of relief that the observer raises his eyes from 
this scene of desolation, to contemplate the varied effects of light and 
atmosphere which give a never-failing interest to such a landscape, 
and to the whole of the highland of the forest. Their subtle beauty 
is indescribable in words, and must be left to the mind’s creative 
eye—the poverty of language cannot cope with the limitless fancy 
of Nature; but no one, to whom the plains or the ridge of Stony 
Cross is familiar ground, will hesitate to acknowledge that few 
localities elsewhere offer a field so favourable for their display. 

The slopes that connect the moorland with the timbered lowland 
partake of the vegetation of both, and form a debatable land between 
them, where descending tongues of heath interpenetrate the advan- 
cing wedges of rough woodland. The exquisite interchange of hill 
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and dale, and the random wild-wood characteristic of this inter- 
mediate region, give to New Forest scenery its peculiar beauty. The 
hardier vegetation of the ridges intermingles with the more lordly 
growths of the lowland, the hollies and hawthorns aspire to the 
dignity of trees, and the oak and beech rise solitary, or in small, 
isolated groups, from thickets of thorn, or among beds of gorse and 
fern. In this natural commonwealth the birch finds a congenial 
home, and attains a perfection almost unknown beyond the limits of 
the New Forest. The lustrous smoothness of stem and bough, in 
contrast with the deeply-fissured bark of the dusky trunk and its 
soft drapery of variegated moss and lichen, the developed form, that 
ideal of picturesque symmetry and grace, are fully represented here. 
And whether overhanging some shadowy hollow in the brown heath, 
or the grey-streaked wall of the red gravel-pit, or the ever-blossoming 
furzebrake between the woods, the old tree is ever in perfect harmony 
with its setting, and thus a crowning charm is added to its beauty. 

The native woods are surrounded by such scenery as this, and are 
themselves also remarkable for their open character. The trees stand 
apart in groups or groves, separated by irregular patches of dwarf 
gorse, heather, and crisp turf, or by glades fringed with fern, broad 
lawns, or moor. Many of the hollies have been pollarded to browse 
the deer, and, in the absence of underwood or brambles, the fern alone 
checks the free passage of man and beast, and veils the old grassy 
ways. The oak and beech, spreading towards the light, “ train their 
young boughs in graceful intricacies, with snatches of the sky 
between, and frame shady roofs and arches rude; ” the sun, descend- 
ing-at every opening, flickers on the foliage and chequers the party- 
coloured floor, or breaks up the long avenues into alternate breadths 
of light and shade. The seeker after trees noticeable for age, size, 
or form, will not be disappointed, but will find the intervening 
scenery yet more attractive. A sense of unlimited freedom, the calm 
seclusion and orderly disorder of the leafy wilderness, give it a fasci- 
nation peculiarly its own. 

The herds of deer, indeed, just tame enough to suffer themselves 
to be admired, are sorely missed, but the woodland yet harbours life 
enough to give a zest to its seclusion. The pigeon, dove, and night- 
ingale, with mellow, fitful notes, “‘at once far off and near,” or the 
busy woodpecker, intensifies the silence; the colt, half shy, half curious, 
beside its shaggy dam under the oak upon the glade, the grouped 
cattle and flock of geese upon the broad lawn, enliven the scene. 
But in autumn the wanderer may find his day-dream rudely broken 
by the sullen grunt of routing pigs, or the defiant bark-like cry of 
the galloping drove as it charges in a wedge the scared dog that 

hurries for shelter behind him. Perhaps some future Morland will 
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justify the remark that the pigs are indispensable, as its element of 
humour, to the New Forest landscape. 

The undulating character and southerly aspect of the woodland 
render it peculiarly susceptible of the manifold effects of sunlight. 
Spots, indeed, there are where the clustering hollies cast at broad 
noonday a depth of shadow that often realises, and sometimes exceeds, 
the “ green night ” of Marvell, and woods and groves where 

‘¢ There is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways ;” 
but these are few and far between. The warm glow of sunset streams 
along hill and slope, illumining at times some group of beech till the 
very boughs and limbs grow indistinct radiant with lambent flame, 
or paints a background to the towering grove ; and the level rays of 
autumn search the inmost recesses of the forest. Among the old 
woods, where the trees are tall and their boughs gaunt and scanty, 
even “old December’s bareness” ceases to be dreary. The softened 
sunshine, “everywhere pervasive yet nowhere emphatic,” lends an 
amber gleam to the evergreen ferns and mosses on the trees and soil, 
and is weirdly reflected by group after group of holly on the slope. 
The glossy leaves, with alternately receding and advancing curves, 
disperse the ray and rob it of its colour; and as each leaf capri- 
ciously meets or evades the light, the bushes are speckled with a 
broken sheen, not unlike that of moonlight on faintly-rippled water, 
but strangely still, and sometimes iridescent. 

But it is time to pass on and examine the old woods more in detail; 
yet henceforward the changes that confront the explorer become at 
each advance more extensive and more lamentable. The task of 
enumerating the old woods that are yet standing is only too easy; 
but, fortunately, almost every one has a special character of its own. 
Burley Old, Bramshaw Wood, Denny Wood, and Mark Ash are the 
noblest relics of the ancient forest; of these Mark Ash is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest. It should be visited from Boldrewood, 
whence it is approached along a ridge, of which it occupies the 
lower and broader portion, through groups of oak and beech rising 
from the heather and fern. An abrupt slope, studded with tangled 
thickets or single hawthorns hung with grey moss and honeysuckle, 
unites the two fragments of the ridge; Mark Ash veils the foot of 
the slope, and, barring the view, concentrates attention on itself. 

On entering the wood, the change of scene is startling and com- 
plete. The drooping boughs that veiled the entrance now conceal 
the approach, and a deep gloom succeeds to the open sunshine. A 
narrow band of light on either slope marks the limits of the grove ; 
the dim space in front is broken only by the low, massy trunks and 
soaring limbs of great beech-trees, in every feature eloquent of 
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antiquity. The expressive silence, the “listening gloom,” and 
cloistral solitude, produce in the beholder a strange sense of mystery 
and awe. 

On a nearer view, the trees are found to stand wide apart, and are 
all of great size; at the edge of the wood they are fully developed, 
and the boughs feather towards the ground, but within it the growth 
tends upwards. Bare limbs, each a tree in itself, spring from a corded 
bole, and rise like vaulting arches to a great height; aloft, the boughs 
form a continuous canopy, almost impenetrable by the sun, and 
rarely stirred by a passing breeze; below, the faint trackway loses 
itself beneath a russet covering of undisturbed leaves, the accumula- 
tion of successive years.' The grouping of this 


‘“ Noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable trees,’’ 


is especially suggestive where a double row encircles, as with an aisle, 
an opening to the sky, left by the fall of a central tree. In this 
pantheon of Nature’s building, it is easy to understand the existence 
of the four hundred prophets of the groves, which did eat at 
Jezebel’s table, and the medieval imagination which put the dry 
bones of history into fancy dress, and produced the picturesque 
traditions of the ancient Druids. 


Intermediate in extent and style between the native forest and the 
new plantations are the woods planted under the Act of William III. 
But before describing these it is necessary to pause and review the 
circumstances under which that Act was passed, and its provisions. 
The practice of enclosing portions of the New Forest for the growth 
of artificial timber, thus first introduced (1698), is the cause of all the 
changes which have taken place in its aspect. The Act is also specially 
important as the basis of all subsequent legislation on the subject of 
a district always regarded as exceptional in character, and therefore 
exempted from the operation of all general measures, and even of those 
relating to the other royal forests.” The Act of 1851, however (as 
will be seen presently), while preserving the language, reversed the 
intention of the Act of 1698. 

Hitherto, the condition and management of this forest had suffered 
no material change since it was subjected to the Norman forestal 
law by the Conqueror. It provided (nominally at least) a hunting 


(1) Since this sketch was written, the attention of the writer has been called to an 
article on the New Forest in Fraser’s Magazine for February, 1868, in which another 
description of this “core of some boundless primeval forest’’ occurs on page 219. 

(2) The New Forest is not less than six times the size of any other forest (Evidence, 
1868, p- 737), and no parallel can be correctly drawn between it and any other, the 
circumstances being always different. 
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ground for the sovereign, and pasturage for the cattle of the owners 

and tenants of the adjacent manors and freeholds. A court of 
verderors, probably a Saxon institution adopted into forest-law, 
regulated the exercise of the common rights for the protection of 
the soil and timber, as the representatives of the Crown and com- 
moners. The members of the court seem (as at present) always to 
have been elected by the freeholders of the county of Southampton, 
in pursuance of a writ issued by the sovereign, as vacancies occurred. 
The lands to which these rights attached are still traceable in 
Domesday Book, and had been registered in 1670 to the extent of 
65,000 acres, probably as the first step necessary to the introduction 
of such a measure as that of 1698. It should be observed that this 
registration (although the ascertainment of their rights was per- 
sistently requested by the commoners) was only completed, at their 
instance, by the Royal Commission of 1854, since which time these 
privileges of common right have been exercised by the indefeasible 
tenure of immemorial usage, confirmed by a parliamentary title. 

The general appearance of the forest in the sixteenth century may 
be inferred from the preceding sketches of its primitive beauty, and 
from the fact that a survey made in 1608 shows that it then contained 
a large amount of old and valuable timber. But during the civil wars 
of the Commonwealth, one of the historic periods of the New Forest, 
its woods, as well as those of the kingdom in general, had been so 
much wasted and impaired that ship-timber had become very scarce. 
This forest, being close to Portsmouth and well supplied with suitable 
ports, was naturally selected for the growth of timber for the use of 
the Royal Navy. An Act was therefore passed to enable the Crown, 
through a Special Commission to be appointed under the Act, to 
plant a limited amount of oak only for this particular purpose. But 
this extraordinary power to plant commonable land was neither 
lightly granted nor unattended by efficient safeguards. Its exercise 
was strictly limited to the growth of oak for national purposes, and 
special clauses jealously guarded the rights of the commoners. The 
plantations were to be made very gradually ; 2,000 acres were to be 
enclosed immediately (before 1700), but the remainder, 4,000 acres, 
at a rate not exceeding 200 acres in one year; the land was to be 
taken in every case where “it could be best spared from the commons 
and highways,” and the plantations again thrown open to pasturage 
so soon as the trees were past damage by the deer and cattle. 
The whole amount of 6,000 acres having been disenclosed, a 
similar quantity might again be planted on the same terms. It 
is to be noted that, even if the powers thus granted had been 
exercised to the extreme, and under the system adopted in 1850, 
the commoners would only have lost the pasturage of one-tenth of 
the forest. The earlier enclosures were, however, agreeably to the 
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spirit of the Act—as the reader will presently observe—actually 
restored as fair woodland pasture. But the plantations thus autho- 
rised were not completed, and it may be presumed, therefore, that the 
powers granted were found by experience larger than the need; for 
in 1851 only 9,600 acres had been enclosed and planted, the whole of 
which had been disenclosed with the exception of 1,800 acres; and 
it is a curious fact that the probable value of the timber in 1608 and 
the estimated value of the entire forest in 1849 nearly agree. 

The woods thus brought into existence, ewing to their limited 
extent, the system of planting adopted, and the tasteful selection of 
many of the sites, altered but little the general aspect of the forest, 
and in many cases added to its beauty. The surface planted suffered 
little change, and the banks were soon trodden down by the cattle 
when the plantations had been again thrown open to pasture ; glades 
appeared where the young trees failed, and were enlarged by the 
deer and ponies which, in winter especially, consumed the rough 
overgrowth of the soil. The stronger trees, outgrowing and supplant- 
ing the weaker, gave variety of form and a natural wantonness to the 
wood. In the Bentleys art is almost lost in nature; noble oaks, 
sloping glades shaded by shapely hawthorns and hollies, the stream 
winding through the crisp sward tufted with blackthorn, compose 
park scenery of the wildest character. A stroll in early spring 
through such a woodland, when the silence is broken only by the 
babble of the brook or the plaintive cry of the lapwing, and when 
the sunlit air is fragrant with opening buds, is not readily forgotten. 
But later on, when the air is languid with the dropping mayflower, 
when the oak-blossom hangs from its sheath of half-developed leaves, 
and the tracery of the limbs is yet unveiled, when the young foliage 
of the beech, brilliant with imprisoned light, casts the tenderest of 
shade, and the uncurling fern yet leaves the vistas free to display the 
witchery of broken lights on stem and bough 
view, amidst 





with such a scene in 


‘‘ The symphony of spring, the passion of the groves,” 


even the approach of summer and her “ matron grace” is almost re- 
gretted. Even in the denser and more formal woods the ragged under- 
growth of holly and fern, and the mossy, rush-tufted glade which the 
blackcock makes his curling-ground, show that Nature has resumed 
her own. 

The plantations made just previous to the year 1851, and 
since that date, are of a very different character. Instead of small 
woods picturesquely distributed over the whole forest, plantations 
measurable by the square mile, and closely adjacent to each other, 
occupy its most beautiful hollows. In such places the native wood- 
land has been completely swept away, and the old ornamental woods 
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have gone to drug the timber market. Many a grassy valley and 
cattle-studded lawn has disappeared for ever beneath a sombre sea 
of Scotch fir. The pastures thus planted are destroyed, the old wind- 
ing ways are filled with trees and intersected by indelible trenches, 
the new rides are laid out on no intelligible principle of convenience 
or picturesqueness, so that the plantations, when.again thrown open 
to the public and the commoners, will offer neither free-passage, 
pasturage, nor beauty. 

This radical change is the result of the Deer Removal Act of 1851, 
under the provisions of which the last relics of the primitive forest 
will inevitably be cleared away in a few years, and the whole area 
may be planted over almost within the present century, unless Parlia- 
ment intervene. Strange as this statement may appear, the sequel 
will show how such a national loss was involved in the fate of a few 
hundreds of deer. The fact, however, should be borne in mind, that 
the hereditary rights of the Crown over the forest comprised only the 
usual rights of a lord of the soil, and those resulting from the im- 
position of forestal law upon the district by William the Norman— 
the latter being represented in modern times by the right to keep 
deer in it. Nor could any extension of power over the New Forest 
be obtained except by the grant of. the Legislature and for national 
purposes. 

It is difficult to understand why the deer were preserved in the 
forest when they could no longer minister to the amusement of the 
sovereign; their value, however, as an ornament to the landscape 
could hardly be over-estimated. The average number is said to have 
been about 3,000 head, of which a small proportion were red deer. 
The fallow deer were generally harboured about the keepers’ lodges 
for protection, and fed daily with boughs of holly and ash, with hay 
and other food specially provided for them ; the pollard ash on the 
village-green still preserves in the neighbourhood of the forest the 
memory of the old order of things, and of the days when such trees 
were a small annuity to their owners. The feeding of the deer at 
Bramble Hill Lodge was one of the most attractive sights in the 
forest, the prospect thence being probably unsurpassed by any in the 
South of England. A lawn, not quite reclaimed from the little moor 
encircled by woods, slopes towards the lip of a densely-timbered 
depression; beyond,—on one side, the flat ridge of Stony Cross 
bars the view, but falls at length partly across the middle distance, 
and in a succession of swelling knolls tufted with trees subsides 
into the plain; on the other side, the diagonal line of the estuary 
leads the eye onward from the gleaming spires of Southampton to 
the point where the unbroken forest veils its junction with the Solent, 
and seems to touch the sea. The landlocked waters of Cowes and 
the wavy outline of the Isle of Wight close the scene. The fore- 
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ground lies in shadow, for the wall of Stony Cross holds back the 
sidelong rays that create islets of light in the green expanse beyond ; 
but the hollow woodland, with its myriad domes of foliage and 
depths of blue atmosphere between that shroud the radiating slopes, 
displays, whatever the hour or season, a never-failing variety of 
colouring or form. At the foot of the lawn a miscellaneous collection 
of fodder lies outspread in the afternoon sunshine; the keeper whistles 
again and again. Slowly but suddenly, as if by magic, the deer 
begin to appear, and attended by the fawns enter at the opened bars. 
Some, eyeing coyly the group of visitors beneath the pollard ash in 
front of the cottage above, begin to feed; others, shy and wistful, 
are grouped on the heather around. The attention of the lingering 
observer is divided between the intermingling hues of the distant 
landscape and the animated scene at his feet; but at each return from 
long wanderings through space, where 
‘¢ All ether softening, sober evening ta 
Her wonted station in the middle aiz 
A thousand shadows at her beck,” 


kes 


’ 


the eye notes with surprise the lessening groups upon the slope, as the 
deer disappear silently and mysteriously as they came. 

But ornamental as the deer undoubtedly were, their presence in 
the forest was on other grounds very objectionable. Being im- 
perfectly protected, and harboured in large numbers near some of the 
villages, they were an ever-present temptation to the poorer classes, 
and by constant inroads upon the manors discouraged and injured 
the farmers. Reports made to Parliament from time to time recom- 
mended their removal upon public grounds; but upon the principle 
that its forestal rights would go with the deer, such excessive 
demands seem to have been made on behalf of the Crown, that these 
recommendations could not be carried into effect. Compensation was 
required, not only for the right to keep deer, but for a right to keep 
an unlimited number of them to the extinction of the pasturage of 
the commoners. Yet every attempt to increase the number to any 
extent had been frustrated by the starvation of hundreds during 
severe winters. Nay, more, although the expense of keepers and of 
large supplies of artificial food entailed a heavy annual loss upon the 
sovereign, unaccompanied by any corresponding advantage, com- 
pensation was claimed for that which was in fact a costly and useless 
privilege as though it had been a valuable and profitable right. One 
attempt, however, that was made for their removal deserves a passing 
notice, and is also of interest as illustrative of the condition of the 
forest and the views of the Legislature with regard to it at the time. 
A Royal Commission in 1789 (after an inquiry extending over nearly 
three years) made an elaborate and careful report, in which extra- 
ordinary revelations were made of waste and wanton mismanagement 
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in the New Forest. A Bill was, therefore, introduced in 1792 to 
provide for the further increase and preservation of timber there, and 
for the removal of the deer and the forestal laws connected with 
their preservation. ' 

The sanction of Parliament was requested to the enclosure of 20,000 
acres for the growth of timber for the use of the Royal Navy, the 6,000 
acres granted for the same purpose by the Act of William III. being in- 
cluded inthe amount. It was further proposed that the deer should be 
confined in a park (part of the enclosures now to be authorised being 
set apart for that purpose), and the commoners relieved of the liability 
to have their cattle driven from the forest during the fawning month 
and in the winter. But the important recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, that an equitable arrangement should be made between 
the Crown and the commoners, and the wastes apportioned between 
them by an impartial tribunal, had been disregarded. The omission 
proved fatal to the measure. The Bill had actually passed the House 
of Commons without attracting attention; but on the presentation 
of a petition of a few landowners to the House of Lords, to be heard 
by counsel, against it, nothing further was heard of this somewhat 
singular attempt at legislation. The deer, therefore, remained in 
the New Forest, and although .it was transferred in 1810 to 
the nation, with the other royal forests, and passed under 
the management of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
the subject seems to have escaped notice for fifty years. Certain 
honorary forestal offices, indeed, had been distributed from time to 
time amongst the principal landowners, and an annual quota of 
venison was paid as compensation to those who did not kill the deer 
which invaded their fields; but the patience of the inhabitants of the 
New Forest was mainly due to the conciliatory policy adopted by the 
advisers and representatives of the Crown, who consulted the chief 
proprietors upon matters of importance. 

At length a Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons 
(of which Lord Duncan was the chairman) sat and took evidence on 
the subject of this and other forests during the sessions of 1848 and 
1849, and the revelations of half a century then made public 
rendered it impossible for the Crown to continue to keep the deer 
in the New Forest. The draft report (for the session closed before 
the report had been presented) recommended the total abolition of 
the deer and forestal laws connected with them, on the ground that 
the deer were a public nuisance and an unjustifiable annual expense." 
The committee was also “of opinion that henceforward the royal 
forests should assume the character of ordinary property, to be 

(1) “It was proved beyond the possibility of doubt that every buck killed in the 
forest cost £100 and upwards, and not more than 110 bucks were killed in a year, and 


they went principally in payment of compensation to those landowners who did not kill 
the deer which came upon their property.”—Evidence, 1868, q. 319. 
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managed by officers appointed by the Crown acting under the 
authority of Parliament.” 

But the recommendations of this committee were not carried out in 
their integrity nor in the spirit in which they were made; advantage, 
however, was taken of some of them by the Office of Woods to initiate 
an entirely novel policy. This revolution in the management of 
the New Forest was brought about very gradually, and with such 
ingenuity, that it will be weil to let the facts speak for themselves. 
But the impartial inquirer, who would unravel the complications of 
a very difficult subject, must accurately distinguish the theoretical 
and actual, the forestal and manorial rights of the Crown, and sever 
the forestal rights from the right of chase or free warren ; and must 
further investigate the intention of Parliament, and of the several 
parties to the Deer Removal Bill when it was under consideration, 
and separate in thought the powers actually conferred by the Act 
from the extraordinary and destructive powers developed by the 
method of its execution. The outline of so large a subject can only 
be indicated here. 

In the course of the year 1850 a keen eye might have observed 
blocks of land of unprecedented size, and closely adjacent to one 
another, marked out as if for planting, their size and form indicating 
an intention to enclose the best land only, and some of the lawns which 
could least “‘ be spared from the commons” of the New Forest. But 
nothing further was done, and the marks attracted little attention, 
because the foresters had been lulled into a fatal security by the 
limited and unimportant results of the Act of William III.’ In 
1850 a Commission, appointed “to inquire into and report upon 
rights and claims over the New Forest,”® visited the locality; but 
the Commissioners, desiring to make a report in time to enable 
“legislative steps thereupon in the present session,” and finding that 
they did not “ possess the means or authorities essentially requisite 
legally to effect a complete and accurate investigation of the matters 
in question,” decided to place at once before the Treasury such 
information as their secretary had been able to collect, in order to 
“suggest or promote inquiry.” But in 1851 the Chief Commissioner 
of Woods introduced a Bill providing for the removal of the deer, 
and fixing arbitrarily the compensation for this forestal right of the 
Crown at 14,000 acres, to be enclosed and planted on the terms of the 
Act of William ITI. ; no provision, however, was made for the ascer- 
tainment or registration of the rights of the commoners. The very 
language and terms of the Act of William III. having been adopted, 

(1) In fifty-two years after this Act was passed only 1,022 acres were planted, and 
until 1786 little more was done. In 1808, 1,100 acres only were under enclosure ; and 
in 1816 the full amount of 6,000 acres was taken in. At the time of the Deer Removal 
Act there were only 1,772 acres under enclosure. 

(2) On this subject see Mr. Jenkinson, pp. 20, 21. 
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the Bill seemed to be but an extension of its powers, but actually 
involved a totally new principle—that of planting for profit only. 
The foresters were taken completely by surprise; but a few of the 
landowners sent up a petition against the Bill, alleging that the 
compensation proposed was extravagant, and that the preamble had 
been declared proved without any sufficient inquiry into the nature 
and extent of the commoners’ rights, or into the ra/ue of the right of 
the Crown to keep deer.’ This hurried opposition was so far suc- 
cessful that the Bill would probably have been thrown out by the 
Select Committee, but its opponents were induced to negotiate by the 
threat of a general enclosure of the forest,” and seem to have consented 
to the reduced grant of 10,000 acres as the price of the surrender of 
the deer and of the forestal laws relating to their preservation. These 
negotiations, however, are involved in much mystery, and have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained; but it is certain that the clauses 
under which the common rights were ascertained and registered in 
1854 were inserted by the Government at the instance of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill, and that the commoners, as a body, had no oppor- 
tunity of protecting their interests. The Bill, however, had no sooner 
passed than notices posted in the forest announced that ancient and 
hitherto unknown forestal laws were still in existence, and especially 
that the restrictions of Winter Heyning and Fence Month had been 
reserved, and would be enforced (contrary to the habitual practice 
when the deer were still in the forest) with full legal strictness. This 
notice created such an agitation among the people of the district, 
that the intention to enforce these laws was publicly disavowed. But 
this was not the only unforeseen result of the Act. The enclosures 
marked out in 1850 (4,000 acres), under the Act of William IIL., 
became immediately subject to the new principle of planting for 
profit ; and with this view a new system of planting * was introduced. 
It gradually became evident that the clause in the Act designed for 
the protection of the common rights would be rendered inoperative 


(1) Evidence, 1868, q. 319. (2) Ibid. 
(8) The resident deputy-surveyor writes (Dec. 31, 1853) to the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods (Mr. Kennedy): “It appears to me to be important that the Crown should, 
as soon as possible, exercise its right of enclosing the 16,000 acres, because, exclusive or 
other advantages, by so doing, all the best pasture would be taken from the commoners, 
and the value of their rights of pasture would be thus materially diminished, which would 
be of importance to the Crown in the event of any such right being commuted.” 
(Evidence, 1868, q. 807 ; compare q. 130.) The writer would venture the opinion that 
inasmuch as (by the admission of the deputy-surveyor himself, who was appointed in 
1849) the moorland, while worthless for other purposes, might be profitably planted 
with fir, it was unnecessary and impolitic to commence operations in 1851 by the enclosure 
and the plantation of the better land in the forest. The removal by the Deer Removal 
Act of the restriction to plant oak only, enabled the Office of Woods to adapt the 
system of planting to the circumstances of the forest, and the reclamation of the 
““worthless’’ portion of its wastes (30,000 acres) might fitly have been made a national 
undertaking, being*far too costly for private enterprise. 
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if this system was pursued; the land thus planted would obviously 
be valueless for pasturage when again disenclosed, and yet the sites 
of the new enclosures embraced some of the most valuable pastures 
in the forest. Remonstrances were repeatedly made, in the hope 
that the Department of Woods and Forests would forbear to exercise 
to the full the powers thus developed of destroying the value of the 
common rights, but in vain; the only answer given was, that this 
effect of the Acts ought to have been foreseen in 1851, before the 
“compromise” embodied in the Deer Removal Act was accepted. 
Both Acts, it is true, provided for the due representation of local 
interests upon the Commission by which the enclosures are set out, 
but this check was neutralised in practice. The site of an enclosure 
was rarely known until it had been authorised by the Commission, 
and sufficient opportunity was seldom, if ever, given to the local 
commissioners, to examine the bounds proposed; they were called 
together by the Chief Commissioner of Woods as though they were 
expected simply to endorse the proposals emanating from the depart- 
ment. 

Huge enclosures, therefore, gradually overspread much of the best 
land, till in 1867 the enclosures upon the eastern and most densely- 
peopled side of the forest, made and marked out for planting, formed 
a nearly continuous belt about sixteen square miles in extent. A 
large proportion of the commoners thus lost the lawns near their 
homes, and found themselves (their cattle being practically excluded 
from the forest) almost debarred from the exercise of their rights. 
The danger thus brought home to the mind of the foresters pro- 
duced louder and more pressing complaints. But the Chief Com- 
missioner replied in 1868 by a report, which declared that the 
commoners had no rights over the forest but by the forbearance of 
the Crown to enforce the forestal laws, and that they were causelessly 
interfering with the due execution of the Acts. Against this 
report petitions were presented in the House of Lords, and a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was granted in 1868. The report and evidence 
having been so lately published, a brief summary of the results of 
that inquiry will be sufficient for the present purpose. The evidence 
shows that the powers given to the Crown by the Deer Removal Act 
are incompatible with the preservation of the rights of its co-pro- 
prietors, and that a conflict of interests had ensued ;' that it would 
hardly be possible to carry the Act into effect, for while it only 
authorised the planting of such land “as could be best spared from 
the commons,” it virtually conferred a power to confiscate all the 

(1) To protect the “lawns” and “greens,” which constitute the chief pasturage of 
the forest, the Act of 1851 provided that no enclosures should be made of less than 300 
acres, ‘ by virtue of any Commission hereafter to be issued” under any of the Acts. 
But, as a new Commission was not appointed for some years, much invaluable pasturc- 


land was planted, which otherwise would have escaped enclosure.—Evidence, 1868, q- 
424-5, 433-5, 
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pasturable land in the forest. Other unforeseen results of the Deer 
Removal Act were also brought forward. Evidence was tendered 
to show that the pastures remaining unenclosed had suffered by 
the removal of the deer (the value and extent of such pasture depend- 
ing largely upon the number of species by which it is depastured), 
and by the diminution of the head of cattle turned out in consequence 
of the planting of the lawns and the threatened enforcement of the 
Winter Heyning. It was also proved that, unless Parliament inter- 
vene, the forestal character of the entire district must inevitably be 
destroyed, and its whole area converted into a monotonous nursery 
of timber within a comparatively limited period. The Committee 
finally advised the immediate partition of the forest between the 
Crown and the commoners, adding that the rights of the latter 
should be “ equitably ”’ estimated. 

The remark has been made that the interest of the public in 
general was too little considered in the course of this inquiry, and in 
the management of the New Forest. Certain subjects, therefore, 
which have a special bearing on the preservation of its open lands 
and native beauty, have been reserved to the close of this sketech— 
namely, the condition and peril of the old woods and of the most 
picturesque portion of the woodland. In 1849 the natural self-sown 
forest covered 9,000 acres, but between 1851 and 1869, 4,000 acres have 
been cleared of their ancient timber, which has been sold to meet 
the current expenses of the new plantations. Much ornamental 
timber of incalculable value has thus been sold at nominal prices,’ 
and some of the grandest old woods, including even Mark Ash and 
Denny Wood and Burley Old, owe their preservation to the efforts 
of the commoners and residents. But in the early part of the 
autumn of 1870, notwithstanding the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1868, and an express assurance made to Parliament that 
during the recess nothing should be done to alter the character of 
the district,” the local commissioners were called together, and 
requested to set out “5,000 acres for plantation, including almost all 
the old woods.” The Commission authorised the plantation of 
2,500 acres, but refused to include the woods. If, however, some 
doubts which exist as to the interpretation of the Acts were removed, 
the Commission would find the claims of the Office of Woods irre- 
sistible. Immediate action, therefore, is necessary, if these relics of 
the primitive forest are to be preserved for the enjoyment of the 
public. The open spaces among the woodland are in no less 
danger, for about 6,000 acres only remain comparatively free from 










(1) Oak fetches in the forest ls. 4}d., beech 33d., per foot. Return (Mr. Bonham 
Carter), July 16, 1867. 

(2) See Mr. Jenkinson, p. 27 and pp. 31, 32, who submits that to enclose the old 
woods without cutting them down would be “simply illegal,” as the law stands, with 
regard to enclosures of the New Forest. 
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timber, and these will shortly be enclosed in due course, unless some 
arrangement be made for their preservation. In spite of various 
delays, that probably will not recur, about 11,500 acres have been 
enclosed in eighteen years, and the amount of land that may be taken 
for planting in the next few years will absorb the remainder of the 
unenclosed lowland. Such is the inevitable result of the powers 
conferred by existing Acts, even upon the most moderate interpreta- 
tion of their language ; but if a partition of the forest take place, its 
open lands may immediately suffer further diminution, for claims 
will be advanced by the Office of Woods, which, unless disallowed 
by the Legislature, must be compensated by further concessions of 
land for planting or in fee. The Chief Commissioner, relying 
partly upon the perpetuity of the right of the Crown to keep deer, 
states that all plantations made under the Acts may be successively 
disenclosed and replaced by others of similar extent ad infinitum ; but 
it is difficult to believe that such unlimited powers over the New 
Forest were conferred by Parliament, in exchange for the barren 
right to keep deer there. Compensation is also expected for the 
surrender of certain laws of the forest, the scope and nature of 
which it is probably impossible to define. The larger proportion of 
these laws would seem to be antiquated and impracticable relics of 
the oppressive Norman law imposed upon the district by the Con- 
queror; but asa formal announcement has been made that 26,000 
acres of private property are “ within the regard of the forest,” and, 
as well as the wastes, are subject to the operation of these laws, the 
amount of compensation demanded is likely to be large. It should, 
however, be added that this view is as yet unsupported by evidence, 
and has been disavowed by former Chief Commissioners.! Two only 
of these forestal rights have found their way into the statute-book. 
Whilst the deer were in the forest, the Crown had the right to 
exclude the cattle of the commoners from it during the Fence 
Month, when the does were dropping their fawns (June 20— 
July 20, Old Style), and during the Winter Heyning (Nov. 4— 
May 4, Old Style), but the Fence Month had not been enforced 
within living memory, and the Winter Heyning was gradually 
becoming a dead letter, even before the removal of the deer. It was, 
therefore, naturally believed that these rights would go with the 
deer, and had been compensated under the Act of 1851, as part of 
“the right to keep deer ;” but further compensation was demanded 
(1) The subject of these forestal laws was first broached in the subreport of the 
Secretary to the Commission of 1850, submitted by him, “not as a complete and sufli- 
cient report upon the various matters inquired into, but rather as notes made in the 
course of my investigations hitherto.” ‘I may refer to the facts in that report and the 
subreport as containing substantially all the information I have to give on the subject, 
because I was in communication with Mr, Hume, and I believe a good deal of that 


matter was framed in communication with me.’’—Evidence of the Solicitor to the Office 
of Woods and Forests, 1868, q. 1,008. 
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in 1868 for the surrender of these rights also. While, therefore, in 
any event, the primitive beauty of the woodlands is on the eve of 
total destruction, the public may also lose a large portion of this 
unique pleasure-ground for ever, by the concessions to be made as 
compensation for these unsatisfied claims, if the partition of the 
wastes recommended by the Committee of 1868 be carried out. 

A Bill for the disafforestation of the New Forest is to be 
brought before Parliament during the present session by the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Its provisions have been dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet to which frequent reference has already been 
made. <A searching inquiry will doubtless ensue, and it is hoped 
that the importance of the largest open space in England to the 
general public will be fully investigated before it is permitted to 
pass into the hands of any section of the nation. Economists must 
also determine the commercial value of the speculation upon which 
the Department of Woods has embarked, and inquire into the 
expenditure of large sums of public money upon the district ; for it 
is at least an open question whether the nation is not much the 
poorer for what has been done. 

The fate of the remnant that yet survives, now rests in the hands 
of the Legislature; meanwhile, in the interest of those whose only 
books are Nature’s looks, and of those to whom an innocent taste 
acquired may prove a harmful taste forestalled, an earnest protest 


may perhaps be permitted against the further destruction of scenery 
unique in Great Britain, and, if represented in America at all, but 
imperfectly represented by the oak openings of Michigan." 

G. E. Briscoz Eyre. 
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FRANcE, so rich in every natural advantage, and so unhappy in its 
, J oN 7 
political condition, is like the heroine of one of those incomparable 
fairy tales with which she has herself enriched European literature ; 
like the spoilt child of many fairy godmothers, endowed with every 
good gift that imagination can conceive, all these blessings are marred 

by some fatal additional gift of one cunning and malicious enemy. 
. . . , ’ ee 

The obvious cause of the political restlessness of France, which 
denies to any political system time enough for a fair trial, is the 
incompatibility between town and country, and pre-eminently 
between Paris and the provinces. This is the reason why France 

(1) Erratum.—A clerical error which occurs on p. 441 may mislead. The average of 
lands to which rights of common over the forest attach, was not ascertained till 1854. In 
the reign of Charles II., many manors were registered merely as “ manors,”’ without 
mention being made of their extent. 
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oscillates between the wildest experiments of revolution and apathetic 
submission to despotic authority. At one time it is Paris which, 
urged on to desperation by the desire to make the most of its oppor- 
tunities, strives during the few days at its command to commit the 
nation to principles and ideas utterly strange and repugnant to it. 
At another time it is provincial France which, trembling lest Paris 
should be able to stir hand or foot, suffers itself to be bound, in 
company with her, by bonds infinitely tighter than it would think 
it necessary to endure were itself only in question. 

On the one hand, a very large, and certainly the most energetic, 
portion of the Parisians are ardently desirous of trying the experi- 
ment of some socialist furm of government; they cannot be brought 
into willing obedience to any other form, however mild and 
enlightened it may be. Nay, mildness and enlightenment are pro- 
bably a ‘positive disadvantage in their eyes, since such qualities may 
give a government a better chance of permanence. They wish as 
an ultimate object to abolish the institution of private property 
altogether. And this idea is no passing whim; it has grown with 
the growth of Paris; it is far more widely spread now than it 
was twenty years ago; under the Empire it spread and ramified 
in all directions. However chimerical it may seem to the majority 
of modern minds, it has the sanction of many great thinkers of 
the past, and it is in entire accord with many of the most intelligent 
and disinterested political men of modern France. Socialism has, 
moreover, the power to arouse an amount of enthusiasm which nothing 
else appears able to call forth from the Frenchmen of the present 
day, and it is extremely doubtful whether it will die out until it has 
been allowed a fair trial. The attempt to keep it down by physical 
force must be an ever-recurring cause of bloodshed and disorder. 
The provinces, on the other hand, are as ardently attached to the 
institution of private property as Paris is to socialist ideas. Cautious 
and patient, the country people of France would easily bear with 
almost any government rather than run the risk of war or revolution ; 
but it is probable they would prefer a moderate republic or a 
monarchy to a “brilliant” empire, because they are shrewd enough 
to know that it is they who must pay the cost of the brilliancy. But 
there is nothing about them to forbid the success of such a republic 
or monarchy ; for, provided it were founded on the present funda- 
mental institutions of society, they would have patience enough to 
give it time to do its work; and if they are not remarkable for public 
spirit, it is doubtful whether they fall far or even at all below the 
average of the voters in other countries more fortunate from a 
political point of view. 

Now, in this apparent political dead-lock between Paris and the 
provinces, it is encouraging to those who look to human nature for the 
signs of the elements out of which future progress must be evolved, to 
see how much more far-sighted are the people, and the representatives 
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of universal suffrage, than the writers and politicians of France—for 
statesmen she hasnone. Itis an encouraging evidence of the true value 
ofa widely-extended suffrage, that the majority of the men sent by the 
people to represent them in the National Assembly are strongly in 
favour of removing the seat of government from Paris. Paris, in 
truth, however much to the holiday-making foreigner it seems to 
constitute France itself, does not in any sense whatever represent the 
France of the French. Paris is the great meeting-place of foreigners 
in search of amusement; the French have the least sympathy with 
foreigners of any civilised people, and are probably content with as 
little amusement as any people in the world. Paris is the great 
centre of extravagant expenditure ; the French are the most frugal 
of people. Paris is the great solvent of family ties; the French 
are deeply attached to them. Paris, in fact, if it represents any 
part of French society at all, represents only one element in it—the 
young men, for whom indeed it is in some measure a huge university, 
where they go up to graduate in vice. By this one point of contact 
between Paris and the provinces, the cold antipathy which the mass 
of the French people would otherwise feel to Paris is converted into 
deep detestation ; Paris is too apt to be looked upon as a yawning 
gulf which sucks in honest, good-hearted young folk, and casts them 
up again in time upon the hands of their relatives, profligate spend- 
thrifts, worn out in person and in purse. 

But this is not all. The radical discordance between Paris and 
the provinces is not confined to political ideas, nor does it stop at 
total disagreement in the whole domain of moral and social life. Did 
it end here it would surely be enough to give very grave cause for 
consideration whether Paris and the provinces ought to be tied 
together at all, whichever side is to be subordinate to the other; 
whether a nation which has to satisfy the demands of such anta- 
gonistic elements can possibly be expected to make peaceful and 
steady progress; whether, in short, the attempt to bind together 
parts so inevitably tending to fly asunder must not end, as it always 
has ended hitherto in France, either in despotism or anarchy. But 
the differences between Paris and the provinces are by no means 
confined to political, social, and moral aspects. They are different 
in their religion, their history, their traditions, their customs, and 
their language. The confident assertions so often made by French 
writers of the substantial unity of France are among the most 
remarkable evidences of their habitual ignorance both of their own 
and of foreign countries. Neither in Italy nor Germany are the 
differences of character between the different parts of the population 
more marked or more profound ; and to find any that are equally so, 
it would be necessary to include Sicily in Italy and the Tyrol in 
Germany. Even now, since the cession of Alsace and German 
Lorraine, the portions of France where French is the language of 
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the people are not above one-half of the whole; and even where 
French is spoken, the religious sentiments, the historical antecedents, 
the traditions and customs of the people are widely divergent. 

The great misfortune of France (the cunning curse of the malicious 
godmother, bestowed in the guise of a blessing) has been the passion 
for unity; a passion not shared by the mass of the people, who have 
always been and still are attached to their homes and their local 
customs (institutions they have none left), but a passion which, 
derived from the Catholic Church, has been fostered by French 
rulers for selfish objects, and by literary men as a subject for 
vanity and mistaken patriotism. This fatal passion, derived from 
the teaching of the Church, and acting in the name of religious unity, 
deluged Southern France with blood in the too successful effort to 
stifle religious liberty. To the honour of the people it should be 
remembered how many centuries it took to effect the diabolical work. 
It was only achieved at iast, after five centuries, by Louis XIV.— 
the same man who, in pursuit of the same great object, revoked that 
Edict of Nantes which gave permission to some Frenchmen to think 
differently from others. Influenced by this same idea, now putting 
on a political dress, Richelieu, the great Churchman, achieved the 
debasement and corruption of the Pees nobility, fostering, for the 
purposes of political corruption, that moral corruption the fatal 
example of which is still only too powerful in France. This same 
passion, more fatal still at the time of the Revolution of 1789, swept 
away all those precious remnants of municipal and provincial liberties 
which had survived through centuries of misgovernment, and which, 
under happier auspices, attached as the people often were to them 
from custom, and familiar with their workings, might have formed 
nuclei of free institutions scattered over the whole of France. This 
same passion now, finding expression in the shibboleth “La repub- 
lique une et indivisible,” chres itens to override the wise prevision of 
the people and of the majority of the Assembly, and in doing so to 
plunge France into anarchy or hand it over once more to a despot. 

Popular instinct, far wiser than the limited foresight of her politi- 
cians, struggles to save France. On one point, and on one point 
only, have “Paris and the provinces shown signs of being of one 
mind—they both wish to be free of one another. A feeling is 
growing up in both quarters in favour, not of national separation, 
but of substituting a looser bond of union than that by which both 
are now cramped “and stifled, one which should leave each free to 
choose its own government for itself. While the provinces 
protesting against Paris as the seat of the national government, i 
Paris itself a cry has been heard in favour of the “ tepeblic of os 
Seine.” JL’ Ordre, a Paris journal, tells us that “it is necessary 
that Paris should establish a government of its own which should 
be stable, and which, without imposing itself upon France, and 
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without separating itself from France, should shelter itself from 
the consequences of the ignorance or blindness of the provinces.’ 
The commune, that is to say, local self-government, says a 
Parisian correspondent of the Daily News, “is the Red man’s 
idea of a good government, not only for Paris, but for France.’’? 
The Cri du Peuple, one of the journals suspended by General 
Vinoy, said, on its reappearance, that “Paris ought to proclaim 
herself a free town, an affranchised commune, and a_ republican 
city; that she should govern herself by adopting the theory of 
direct government as applied in Switzerland.”*® And the Central 
Committee of the National Guard, in one of the first, if not indeed 
the first proclamation issued after its successful establishment, says : 
“Paris has become a free city; despotic centralisation exists no 
more. .... Without pretending to influence in any way the 
destinies of France, Paris demands, first, the election of a mayor of 
Paris, &c. . . . . Paris has by no means the intention of separating 
herself from France; far fromit . ... but simply to say to her, 
with the voice of an elder sister, ‘do thou support thyself as I 
support myself; oppose oppression as I have opposed it.’”* And 
gain on March 22nd, after being several days in power, the Com- 
mittee reiterated the same sentiments in another official proclama- 
tion :—“ Paris has no ambition to reign, but she wishes to be free; 
she has no other aspiration than to dictate by her example; she 
neither desires to enforce her individual will, nor yet to forego it. 
She no more cares to issue decrees than to subject herself to a 
Pilébiscite; she represents progress by marching forward herself, 
and prepares the liberty of others by assuring her own.’” <A cor- 
respondent of the Times, frantically hostile to the whole revolutionary 
party in Paris, remarks that the aim of one section in it “is to make 
Paris a free city, independent of the rest of France, over which it 
has no intention of extending the tutelary power of its commune.’’® 
Another correspondent of the same journal most judiciously observes 
that the Government at Versailles should “ maintain an attitude of 
complete and entire forbearance from all interference in Paris or its 
affairs. The problem of departmental purification and removal from 
Paris, which lies at the root of all other administrative reform, will 
thus be solved by the force of circumstances, powerful enough of 
themselves to work the change, and Paris and the provinces will 
each have the opportunity, so inestimably valuable to both, of learn- 
ing to govern themselves independently of each other.”’‘ 

It will perhaps be objected that if Paris and the provinces were 
permitted to separate peaceably from one another by mutual consent, 
(1) See the Times, March 22, 1871. (2) See the Daily News, March 21, 1871. 

(3) See the Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1871. (4) Ibid. 
(5) See the Daily Telegraph, March 24, 1871. (6) See the Times, March 23, 1871. 
(7) See the Times, March 22, 1871. 
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if Paris were allowed to establish a socialist republic while the pro- 
vinces formed a monarchy or a republic, such as those of Switzerland 
or the United States, there would be no reason why the process of 
disintegration should stop here. Other of the large towns of France, 
I may be told, have socialist sympathies ; and I have myself asserted 
that there is no closer natural bond of union between the provinces 
of France, than between those various portions of Italy and Germany 
which, until lately, were so sadly split asunder, and which have so 
lately been united amidst universal rejoicing. Why, I may be asked, 
if once the tight grip of that centralisation which holds France 
together were relaxed, why might not these provinces which differ 
so much claim different institutions for themselves? Why should 
not the same liberty be accorded to the other great towns which is 
accorded to Paris, to make new experiments in government, and 
found new institutions for themselves? And, truly, I am most 
ready to echo—why not? Why should not France try the ex- 
periment of federal government, if that is in harmony with the wants 
of the people? Why should it not go further, and try the experiment 
of free cities, if by that means free play can be given to tlie various 
tendencies of its population, and room for the expansion of their 
differing energies? If the idea seems startling and new, it can only 
be from want of familiarity with history. So far indeed from its 
being chimerical or Utopian, Italy and Germany, and Belgium in 
its most flourishing days, witnessed the sight of great cities, centres 
of commerce and manufactures, governed, too, by strangely free and 
republican institutions for their times, planted in the midst of agri- 
cultural populations which were subject to princely government. If 
France as a, whole desires a king, why cannot Paris and Lyons (not 
to speak of Marseilles, which is a seaport) be allowed to live in the 
midst of the kingdom of France, as Bruges and Ghent lived and 
flourished, and were great centres of commerce, surrounded by the 
dominions of the Counts of Flanders ; or as the free city of Frankfort, 
down even to our own time, was encircled by the princes of Ger- 
many? Strange as this conception may seem to those who are not 
well acquainted with the France of the people, it is very significant 
that it has reappeared during the last few months at widely separated 
places. It is by no means confined to Paris. Lyons also has mani- 
fested a strong desire to stand alone, while a league was formed 
during the war in the south of France (comprising Dauphiné, Pro- 
vence, and part of Languedoc), called the Ligue du Midi, whose 
avowed object was to organise a government for the provinces it 
represented, in connection with the Central Government, but not 
subordinate to it. At Marseilles separatist tendencies have long 
existed, and the traditionary glories of that old free Phoenician and 
Greek city are dwelt on with a complacency altogether out of the 
ken of Parisians or Normans. In this great cosmopolitan port, too, 
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the problem of a voluntary nationality has occupied the minds of 
many men of the higher classes. 

There is one besetting danger of highly civilised nations which it 
is of the greatest importance that our modern societies should avoid, 
and that is the tendency to shrink from new developments, and to 
rest contented with a few stereotyped forms. The especial character- 
istic of the Middle Ages, of which we are the heirs, and to which we 
owe so much, that which particularly distinguished them from the 
civilisations of the East, which have been so sterile, was the rich 
variety of medizval life in all its manifestations, the child-like sim- 
plicity with which it adventured upon new paths. They have been 
called the “ages of faith,” and to the sincerity of their faith it was 
in a great measure due that they dared to “ try all things and hold 
fast by that which is good.” From this experimental method of 
theirs, it resulted that while they had to undergo many of the 
troubles and disorders which are inseparable from life, they were the 
originators of a more progressive civilisation than any other that we 
know of. If we are the true heirs cf our ancestors, novelty ought to 
have no terrors for us, and the degree to which we are apt to let our 
ideas run in fashions is a bad sign for the future. It is very natural 
that those members of French socjety who find political or social dis- 
tinction in being portions—perhaps prominent portions—of a power- 
ful nation, should shrink from even such partial dismemberment of 
their country as its formation into either a federal republic or a 
federal monarchy. Federal France would not be so likely to over- 
awe her neighbours as royal and imperial France has been. ‘There 
is not, however, such good reason why foreigners should regard with 
disfavour the wishes of the undistinguished multitude in France, yet 
they will very possibly be so regarded in many quarters even if they 
are recognised as the popular wishes, while the distaste which they 
are likely to inspire in many is sure to have a considerable effect in 
indisposing those who feel it to believe that the French people really 
entertain such ideas. 

One reason, apart from the mere repugnance to whatever is 
unaccustomed, why the idea of a Federal France is likely to be 
rejected by many at first sight is, that we have just been all rejoicing 
at the union of Italy into one nation, and acquiescing in, if not 
rejoicing at, the closer amalgamation that is taking place in Germany. 
Our sympathies for the present have got into the habit of running 
into an anti-separatist channel. But, in fact, there is no reason at 
all why European politics should not run in two opposite and parallel 
currents ; and to the credit of the English be it said, that they 
exhibit no unwillingness to concede separate institutions to their own 
colonies, probably because they are sufficiently intimately acquainted 
with the facts in these cases to be aware of the superior advantages 
of the loose federal tie. We ought to consider that the compact 
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unity of France is premature; it was brought about, not by the 
wishes of the various populations, but by the ambition of sovereigns 
and the scheming of statesmen. Even thus, unnatural as was its 
origin, centuries of stern, unscrupulous despotism, like those which 
many Eastern nations have undergone, might possibly have welded 
the whole firmly together: had even the Napoleonic scheme, which 
has just broken up, lasted two centuries instead of barely two decades, 
the unity of Frauce might have existed more in reality and less 
upon paper than it does now. But in truth its full completion is of 
comparatively recent date; for grinding as in many respects was the 
despotism of the ancien régime, it was not systematic, and it fell far 
short of the minutely methodic levelling established since the Revo- 
lution. Thuswhile the unification and centralisation of French political 
life was premature, that is to say, it did not arise from the wishes 
of the people, it is also in a great measure incomplete; for it has not 
lasted long enough to mould the people entirely to itself. Materially, 
the centralisation of France is probably more complete than the world 
has ever seen, unless perhaps in the palmy days of the Chinese 
Empire ; morally it falls far short of that of Italy. Italy and Germany 
have, perhaps happily for them, had to wait for national unity until 
it was felt as a national want; hence, it will have a foundation in 
the sentiments of the people, and hence, too, there is some probability 
that it will not be carried beyond the wants of the time. Those 
remnants of separate government, which are in harmony with the 
people, and are found to be of practical utility, have some chance of 
being preserved to them in the new order of things. Or, if they are not 
preserved, the misfortune will be due to that same over-haste towards 
unity which has done so much mischief in France, and to which the 
centralising tendencies of Prussia may unhappily impel Germany, if 
they are not overbalanced and held in check by the generally deliberate 
habits of the German mind. 

Some of my readers who have gone with me thus far may admit 
that it would have been happier for France had Louis XI. and 
Richelieu never lived, and had the great Revolution and the First 
Empire not destroyed what of local independence the old monarchy 
had spared; but they may think that history cannot be recalled, and 
a nation cannot retrace its steps. But a free nation may retrace the 
steps which it has taken in a wrong direction, and for France the 
experiment of federal republics, or of free cities within a monarchy, 
or of a federation of sovereigns, would at least have the advantage 
that it would be clouded with none of those associations of failure 
which darken the prospects alike of monarchies and republics, 
empires or constitutional governments, in that country which has 
shown itself restless under them all. It would also have the advan- 
tage, which no other could have, that fresh failures among the most 
restless portions of the nation would leave the others free to pursue 
the even tenor of their way. Heven Taytor. 
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Many causes have conduced of late to draw an increasing share of 
public attention to the subject which stands at the head of this paper. 
The debates upon the Irish Land Bill of last session, supplemented 
by many valuable contributions that were called forth by the occasion, 
from writers of known authority, awoke questions of interest on the 
subject of Land Tenure in its widest sense, that were, or appeared, 
comparatively new to English ideas, and were quickly taken up for 
discussion amongst the other agrarian topics that now more than 
ever engage the attention both of owners and occupiers of land in 
this country. 

Sut apart from the more technical questions which occupy the 
arena of agricultural discussion, the Land Question, so called, in a more 
exoteric character and on a broader scale, has ripened independently 
in other fields of controversy. The Corn Law debates of five-and- 
twenty years ago, though bearing close upon it, seemed to touch it 
but slightly; for, strange to say, amongst all the arguments that 
were urged against free trade in the produce of the land, the laws 
that govern the land itself, not in reference to the public only, but in 
the hands of the owners, or reputed owners, never found expression, 
scarcely an allusion. The subject showed its form in the Committee 
on the Burthens on Land in 1846; and again appeared on the surface 
for a moment in Mr. Pusey’s Committee (as it was called) on 
Agricultural Customs. The establishment of the Irish Landed 
Estates Court, with the causes which led thereto, awoke it with a 
start, but in a sort of poor-relation character,—Paries cum proxi- 
mus ardet, with the rest of the line omitted. The Irish Land Bill, 
however, brought it into view again, but still indirectly, modified by 
separation and circumstance. The Game Law discussions at local 
Chambers of agriculture are for ever treading on its tail, but with 
the discreet courage of Artevelde’s Men of Ghent, keeping “ only on 
the hairs.” Its presence is known and felt, like the skeleton at the 
Persian feasts, yet none but a novice ever dreams of alluding to it. 
But we must not be surprised to find presently that underneath, and 
in spite of this reticence within the agricultural home sphere, the 
subject has gathered bulk outside, venting itself in theories and pro- 
posals connected with the land, that bring to mind those mysterious 
Agrarian controversies of ancient time that so long defied the expla- 
nation of the learned. And certainly, if the difficulty of a subject 
may be said to increase with the number of interests involved and 
the diversity of points from which it is looked upon, the Land 
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Question might fairly expect as protracted a conflict in this country 
as it had in Prussia under the Stein and Hardenberg reforms, ex- 
tending from 1807 till the middle of the century. 

Five different parties, each regarding it from separate and nearly 
independent points of view, claim a hearing, if not the chief right 
of judgment in it; the owner of the land, the cultivator of it, the 
man who is employed in every matter connected with its dealing or 
disposal, by sale, or settlement, or will; the man who, with no personal 
interest beyond what study confers, regards it as the most important 
form of national wealth; and lastly, the man who finds himself 
without any interest at all in it, and asks to be informed the reason 
why. In more simple category, the landlord, the tenant farmer, the 
lawyer, the political economist, and the un-landed public; and after 
all allowance made for certain incidental points of contact, it would 
be hard to say which differs most in view from all the others. 

It is not for mere symmetry of statement, but in order to anticipate 
a cross-variety of opinion not often comprehended in one topic, that 
these several interests need to be distinctly brought into view. 
Opinions rivetted by habit upon a subject are often more fairly seen 
and even dealt with by mutual introduction—as is sometimes so 
happily exemplified in political and social life—than by mere 
pressure of argument. For this reason, one interest is here omitted, 
that of the labourer, as he does not argue his own case; for, the 
agricultural workman is too scattered, as a class, to have any 
correlative with Trades’ unions, and perhaps happily for himself is 
never on strike. His case is always heard by proxy, and generally 
may be said to take its colour from the speaker. 

The main issue between the parties, broadly stated, is this. It is 
alleged that the land in this country has become confined to a very 
small number of proprietors, individual and corporate; that in con- 
sequence of certain laws, and practices having the force of law, 
favouring its aggregation, this is not a mere condition, but a sensibly 
advancing process; and, so far as statistical research furnishes from 
time to time the means of calculation, the operation of these causes is 
constant and cumulative, already presenting a result that is said to 
have no parallel in any other civilised country—that of the pro- 
prietary interest in the soil having become limited to a body of 
owners numerically less than a hundredth part of the population 
of the kingdom. 

The combined effect of these laws, it is urged, is to withdraw land 
from the opportunities of heritable distribution by Intestacy, and to 
discourage its acquisition by any class of purchasers except such as 
can afford to encounter expenses, difficulties, and delays of transfer 
amounting to a kind of lawsuit carried on, in spite of themselves, 
between willing sellers and willing buyers, and over the cost or the 
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duration of which they can exercise little or no control, depending 
as it does on the exaction on one side and production on the other of 
a string of documentary and other evidence dating back from sixty 
years ago, derived mainly from private sources, unauthenticated by 
any public or official Register, and, even when obtained, inconclusive 
except for the immediate transaction ; having, therefore, the singular 
character of being, in the hands of the purchaser who has just 
paid for it, unmarketable except on the terms of a repetition 
of the whole process. Again, under the name of the practice of con- 
veyancers, this system operates to deter from investment in land 
not only those thrifty persons who fill our Savings banks, but also 
the whole of that shrewd middle class of capitalists who constitute 
the bulk of other investments. Finally this contraction of the field of 
land-purchase is aggravated by a curiously-devised system of strict 
settlement, which, by the creation of a self-renewing series of 
limitations (rightly so termed), cuts up the proprietary interest 
of the soil into life estates deficient in power, and, therefore, barren 
of motive for developing its full capacity. 

By the political economist, in turn, it is urged that while the 
accumulation of wealth makes a nation, or part of a nation, rich, it is 
the distribution of wealth that renders states prosperous and happy, 
by the supply of active enterprise, and consequent diminution of idle- 
ness, pauperism, and crime; that this truth applies emphatically 
to land, the original source of all wealth, and the most attractive 
field of labour; and that, regarded in that connection, this country 
presents the perplexing phenomenon of a heavy mass of pauperism 
existing side by side with the greatest accumulation of wealth that 
has ever been known. This counter-growth of wealth and pauperism 
is challenged by foreign writers on both sides the Atlantic,’ in 
terms not exhilarating to English readers. 

From another quarter comes the inquiry whether it can be politic 
or right that this territorial scale of proprietorship, questionable in 
the case of land in cultivation, and so far responsive more or less 
efficiently to public need, should also embrace that large acreage, 
estimated in England and Wales at about seven million acres, that 
goes under the general title of Waste land. Much of this, it is 
asserted, is reclaimable by the Spade,—the pioneer of cultivation,— 
which, winning its way where no horse-implemeat is able to follow, 
can penetrate Nature’s reserve, a large portion of which, though not 
yet able to furnish rent—that margin lying beyond the cultivator’s 
profit”—-yet offers a field of home employment for strong and willing 

(1) See North American Review, July, 1869, October, 1870. 

(2) The distinction is apt to be overlooked. Writers sometimes describe Waste lands 
as “unable to pay Rent,” as if it was a conclusive reason against the attempt to cultivate 
them. Such a reason would have once been good against all cultivation whatever. Rent 


does not arise until that second stage is reached, when the occupation of land is worth 
something more than the profit of cultivation. 
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hands; that to invite these away to emigration seems like a sacrifice 
at once of power and material. 

To these representations it is replied, that experience has shown 
that land can be farmed on a large scale at less cost per acre, 
through the use of an improved class of implements, the substitution 
of machinery for manual labour, the fewer homesteads and farm 
buildings required, larger enclosures, and other savings of expense 
of a like character, so as to leave a larger net profit than on a small 
one; that here the political economist is plainly out of court, and 
must relinquish his theory of distribution so far as land is concerned; 
that the petite culture so much applauded by well-meaning enthu- 
siasts is a mistake; that the small capitals of the yeomen, whose 
loss is so loudly and poetically bewailed by many, can be employed 
more pr ofitably i in the tenancy of a larger acreage than in the pur- 
chase, or retention, of a small one; that this, in fact, has been proved 
by their general disappearance and absorption into the larger 
demesnes ; that the much lauded Peasant proprietors of Belgium, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, France, and latterly of Prussia and Austria, 
lead a wretched life of persevering but misapplied toil, and mortgage- 
indebtedness ; that their asserted thrifty habits, and efforts to add to 
their holdings, produce a penurious mode of living—a sort of Jand- 
mania; that the wealth of England is so great that her limited 
territory must be regarded eather as the pleasur e-ground of the rich 
than an article of ‘bargain and sale for wnidilie-hsin proprietors, 
much less for that so-called intensive system of culture which, 
though raising a larger gross produce, does so at greater relative 
expenditure of time and ‘iabour, which could be employ ed to more 
advantage in other pursuits; that, consequently, the plea for a wider 
diffusion of the soil involves an economic solecism, a backward 
instead of advanced movement in Economie Science, practically 
refuted by our Manufacturing system, where the saving of labour by 
machinery developed wealth, and employed far more hands than 
it displaced; that, as to the law of Intestacy, the abridgment 
of Entail and Settlement, the abolition of the fictitious distinction of 
real and personal property, such proposals, however seemingly plau- 
sible, are not intended to rest there, but are, in reality, the thin 
end of the wedge for the breaking up of estates; in fact, the 
amorcellement of the Code Napoléon, and aimed, as that avowedly 
was, at the destruction of the aristocracy. 

To this the political economist rejoins, that the comparative advan- 
tage of large and small farms is an agricultural question, totally irrele- 
vant to that of the unrestricted freedom of proprietary interest, the 
obstruction of which, occasioning as it does a general substitution of 
tenancy for ownership on a scale unknown to other European 
countries, postpones the fair trial of that issue, by reducing the com- 
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parison to the special condition of the most superficial, instead of the 
most permanent, investment in that soil; that tenant-farming is a 
particular mode of conducting cultivation so as to obtain the largest 
net return, in the shortest time, at the least cost, and with the least 
investment of fixed capital; that this system may be found more 
successful on a large scale, without affecting the far more important 
trial of the same issue made under the condition of absolute 
ownership—just as in a race, where the swiftest horse might win a 
single heat, yet, for want of bone and staying qualities, would be 
distanced in the second or third. The state of cultivation, and value 
of land, in the Isles of Wight and Jersey, respectively, are cited in 
illustration, as offering a remarkable comparison of the results of 
the opposite systems.* With respect to the thin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument, the economist instances the recent land reforms of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia,—the three most aristocratic and monarchical 
States of Europe,—to comfort his opponent’s apprehension on that 
score, in case he should reject the axiom that of all conservative 
influences the extended proprietorship of land, a real stake in the 
country, is the most unquestioned ; and that, moreover, in all those 
States the freed proprietorship has not interfered with the existence 
of large farms, and the examples of spirited cultivation which they 
occasionally present. 

Happily, however, there exists in this land question one bit of 
neutral, or almost neutral ground, on which the most vehement 
partisans of either creed are, with one exception, able to meet upon a 
common stand-point. Whatever may be thought about primo- 
geniture, entail, the fusion of real and personal property, legal and 
equitable estates, large and small farms, or fee-simples ; on this one 
point the feeling has become general—that something must be done, 
some measure more efficient than any yet put forth must be adopted 
to abate the intolerable nuisance that stands in the way of the Free 
Transfer of land. Men of all shades of political opinion, of the most 
opposite views on the class questions commonly evoked in all land 
discussions, are agreed thus far—find here a basis for amicable con- 
clusion on which to suspend for the moment a discussion often 
rising into acrimony— in the simple and abstract-seeming proposition 
that the power to buy and sell land without factitious hindrance of 





(1) “The most remarkable statistics come from the Channel Islands, where a land 
system prevails totally different to our own. .. . Under this system we find 1,200 
persons existing happily and in perfect comfort to the square mile (Belgium, the most 
densely populated country in Europe, has only 430), and land let (when Jet) at £5 to £6 
the acre. . . . The Isle of Wight, with 86,000 acres of land, has a population of 55,362, 
and scarcely any shipping or commerce; while Jersey, with only 28,000 acres (less than 
one-third), has a greater actual population (55,613), and 55,000 tons of local shipping, 
carrying on trade and commerce with the whole world.’’— Our Uncultivated Lands,” 
Fortnightly Review, XLIV. p. 212. 
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cost or delay ought at least to be achieved; that it amounts to a 
national reproach to a people eminently practical, to be behind, as 
we actually are in this particular now behind, every other civilized 
state in Europe, and America. 

It is truly said that English land is not different from other land ; 
that what has been successfully and beneficially accomplished in 
other countries of Europe—in Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Austria, Russia—ought not to be insu- 
perable here. In many of those states the difficulties were to a great 
extent identical, both in kind and origin, with our own—the obstinate 
remains of that medizeval system which rose out of the decay of Roman 
law, known, but with different shades of meaning in different countries, 
as Feudalism ; and that their removal has in no case been accompanied 
or followed by any but the most profitable results, notably experienced 
by that class who feel the first effects, professional and official, of the 
augmented business of land purchase. 

But it is the very speciality, which Professor Cairnes has justly 
ascribed to property in land, partly from its limited supply, more 
importantly from its interpenetrative power for good or evil, its 
relation direct or indirect with every section of the body politic, that 
renders it so necessary that there shall be no mistake in the laws 
which govern, or the practice which affects, its distribution. Power- 
fully impressed with the sense of this speciality from his own point 
of view, with what kind of sensation does the political economist or 
the agriculturist find a writer like Mr. Maine speaking of the land- 
law of England as “ the Herculaneum of Feudalism, certainly much 
more closely allied to the laws of the Middle Ages than that of any 
continental country ?”’? 

Unfortunately, conveyancing lawyers are not necessarily political 
economists, or even agriculturists, and can hardly be expected to 
take a very broad view of the aggregate effects resulting from that 
process which they describe as essential to the security of the 
client—the full investigation of the title in each individual case 
of transfer, mortgage, settlement, or what not. What is emphatic- 
ally true in agriculture, that the most striking improvements have 
been due to men who were not brought up to farming, will probably 
be found to apply to most other pursuits. Changes sufficiently com- 
prehensive to supersede or materially vary accustomed forms of pro- 
cedure, are hateful to the technically-educated mind; and where such 
changes are needed (as formerly, in the total abandonment of real 
actions, and the heroic remedy of ejectment), professional habit 
insensibly contracts the focus of view, shutting out the broad outline 
more daringly seized by outsiders. Hence the maxim that has 
grown up, ‘No craft reforms itself; ’ a sentence from which it can 


(1) Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 226. 
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hardly be denied that even the profession of the law has achieved no 
striking exemption. 

Yet it must thankfully be admitted that it has been from the 
chiefs of that noble profession, far more than from landowners them- 
selves, that the greatest efforts have proceeded; efforts hitherto 
unsuccessful, except in the remarkable case of the Irish Landed 
Estates Court, where the Gordian knot was cut which no power on 
earth could unravel. And this being so, it may well cause surprise 
and discouragement to the lay public, to have witnessed the repeated 
failure of te highest legal science to unriddle this riddle, even to the 
modest extent of an elinaive Register of Title, as recently instanced 
in the case of Lord Westbury’s Act of 1862. 

A circumstance of late disclosure, since the establishment of the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland, offers upon this head very 
striking matter of consideration. It is stated that even in the case 
of the ‘Parliamentary titles granted during the early operations of 
that Court (under the name of the Karessbeeed Estates Court), 
the sovereign remedy has proved but temporary. Already in the 
period that has elapsed the trouble has begun to reappear; a fresh 
growth has revealed the existence of the old parasitic evil; the title 
has developed symptoms which, if only time enough be allowed, 
threaten to bring about a renewal of the former condition.’ As no 
complaint of this kind has arisen in those European States where, 
since the year 1848, the registration of titles has been preceded by, 
and based upon, a revision of the Land Laws, some underlying causes 
seem indicated that are not only running counter to professional 
skill, but defeat even the exercise of judicial power to clear the 
framework of land transfer. The question that suggests itself is, Can 
any reform of technical procedure communicate simplicity of transfer 
to that which in its nature is not susceptible of this quality ? Can any 
rules, laid down for registration, render English land titles fit to be 
registered to any practical advantage ? 

“ Although,” writes Mr. Bellenden Ker, “I consider a system of 
registration essential, yet 1 am of opinion that a@ revision of the whole 


(1) This appears to have been not unanticipated. ‘In May, 1850, petitions, signed 
by numerous peers and other great landowners were presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, praying that the principles of the Incumbered Estates Act (then recently 
established) should be extended, so as to enable any proprietor to have his title investi- 
gated by a competent legal tribunal, and a Parliamentary conveyance executed to the 
purchaser But such a measure, if carried out, would only relieve existing pro- 
prietors for the moment With a continuance of the present unlimited powers of 
creating every species of charge, trust, and equity, as an encumbrance upon land, that 
relief would be of a very transitory character. Every new charge would be a fresh blot 
upon the young title, and these would go on accumulating as before, year after year, 
until the mischief would again become intolerable, and a future land-lock should lead to 
another violent and compulsory liberation of the land.’’—Evidence of M. R. Sausse, Q.C. 
Appendix to the Report of the Land Transfer Commissioners, p. 425 
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law of real property should take place before registration is adopted, 

. and as far as I can judge, I think that such judicial registry 
could only be effected where the law admits only of absolute owner- 
ship.”? ‘It is impossible,” says the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1870, “to discuss any system for the more ready transfer of 
land without feeling that many of the impediments which exist are 
owing to rules of law which permit landowners to make settlements of 
land for long periods, and do not provide any certain power to order 
the conversion of that land into money, however expedient such a 
course may be.”’? 


‘ The ownership of landed estate,” writes Mr. Christie, ‘‘may in one sense 
be considered a unity, but it is a very complex unity. According to my own 
experience there are many estates, a complete and exact statement of th: 
different interests in which would not be framed by a person of experience and 
ability without the labour of many weeks, and, after all, the existence of some 
error or imperfection in the statement would be far more probable than its 
exactness and sufficiency.”’® 


Coming from such authorities, it would be difficult to conceive 
words more crushing to the hopes of any who believe in a pvblic 
registry in this country such as that now established in almost every 
Continental State, even by way of first step towards the emancipa- 
tion of English soi]. So long as, under cover of our laws, men are 
able, according to the Lincoln’s Inn adage, to “‘ make their settlements 
as if they were just going to die, and their wills as if they were going 
to live for ever,” what relief to the cumbrous title does registration 
offer ? We deprecate, and justly, the land-amorcellement of the Code 
Napoléon but does not our butchery of the estate present an analogous 
evil equally objectionable and mischievous in its way. Our French 
and Belgian neighbours subdivide the land, we mutilate the pro- 
prietary interest in it; they cut up the carcase, we perform vivisec- 
tion upon the living springs of action, till the healthy motive power 
of actual ownership is lost to all useful purpose. ‘Any number of 
lives in being, and twenty-one years afterwards,’ —twenty-one years 
of a life not in being, and that may never be, parcelled on to a 
string of life estates, presents a proprictorship, if the term be not a 
misnomer, distributed in such a manner and over such a period that 
it might have been invented, as indeed the later history of entails con- 
fesses, to suppress the identity of ownership, as it now does its real 
exercise. Well may the conveyancer himself stand amazed— 

If erring custom have not braz’d it so 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense— 


when launching what one cynical writer calls “this stupendous 


1) Report of Commissioners on Registration of Title (1857), p. 357. 
2) Land Transfer Commission (1870), p. xxxi. 


(3) Appendix to Report of Land Transfer Commission (1857), p. 326. 


Un 
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creation of an impossible foresight,” whose other end, running seventy, 
eighty, possibly ninety years on into time, may keep the land 
entangled in the network of the past, tied and sealed up, and marked 
private from all the rest of mankind while England has twice 
over doubled her population ! 

We smile at the retrospective vanity of the Chinese who, having 
risen to sudden wealth and rank, incontinently sets about to ennoble 
his ancestors to the third and fourth generation back ; may it not be 
that our one-sided contract with the unborn, who are not, and may never 
be, deserves a smile, if we could look on it as impartially ? The sub- 
ject of the Celestial Empire might fairly contend that the fashion of 
his pride is at least harmless. We cannot quite say that of ours, 
which, in order to accomplish its deferred object, fastens upon the 
soil a series of life-annuitants, dwarfed both in motive and capacity 
to enter into full relation with it for its own improvement, born and 
kept in the meshes of a strict settlement, which no sooner reaches 
its protracted limit, than the “infant fortune come to age” is 
invited to renew the chain, before he has the least idea of its nature 
or meaning; and having, by this irrevocable act succumbed in turn 
to the emasculating ‘life estate,’ which divorces him from that of 
which he is nominally proprietor, soon finds himself compelled, in 
order to meet the calls for capital which land every year more 
rigorously makes upon the owner, to resort to Government loans and 
special Acts of Parliament—to borrow from the public the funds 
needed to enable him to carry on what, in other ranks of life, would 
be called his own business. 

Perhaps of all the interests involved in this question the one which 
is most commonly assumed on the representation of others, is that of 
the so-called landowner himself. It is the practice to speak of the 
class as if it was a perfectly homogeneous body throughout, charge- 
able with all kinds of monopoly and selfishness, of which it is at least 
as frequently the victim as the defender. It may with truth be said 
that the landowning condition is one that includes as much variety 
of circumstance as may be found in any other aggregation of units ; 
and that a more potent argument could hardly be drawn from any 
feature in the case than from the contrasts which that condition 
embraces. On the one side you have the wealthy purchaser, who has 
entered on the fee-simple ownership of an estate clear of every family 
or other charge, with an ample moneyed fund to draw upon for the 
most liberal scale of improvement, and an income far beyond what 
his utmost acreage would indicate. On the other side, the tenant-in- 
tail, born into a condition which he did not choose, upon an old 
family estate burthened with the charges of two generations, pro- 
bably a mortgage or two (as the aphorism, “once a mortgage always 
a mortgage,” too readily suggests), and commonly some other parental 

VOL. IX. N.S. Il 
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charges of a less declared character, of which he hears the first on 
that day when he is invited to affix his name to certain bulky parch- 
ments that already await his signature. Talk of young clergymen 
signing the Thirty-nine Articles at twenty-four ! 

Educated for no profession or occupation, surrounded by a wide 
and undrained acreage, not one-third of whose gross rental reaches 
his hands, except on its way to those of the jointuress, the younger 
brothers and sisters, the mortgagee, the tax-gatherer, he finds his 
reduced balance subjected to the demands of all his tenantry for 
repairs, improvements, outlays of every kind, whose name is legion, 
all on scale with the acreage that calls him owner, not the paltry 
annuity—for it may be little more—that is left for him to live upon 
at a Place where economy becomes a grim jest. Presently a family 
grows up around him, splendidly ext impled by the eldest son and 
abide whom he sees all the world conspiring to lead blindfold 
towards the same pitfall of self-deception that was practised on 
himself. What Hallam calls “the strenuous idleness” of field- 
sports becomes the almost unavoidable substitute for the nobler 
emprise of manly responsibilities. 

No one who has marked the difference of character produced by that 
early trust which engenders activity and self-reliance, can easily ap- 
prove the practice in our landed dispositions, which, under the phrase 
‘life estate,’ eliminates from life that estate which constitutes life’s 
greatest privilege, a personal and responsible field of action. There 
are men no doubt in the world so naturally idle and indifferent as to 
be satisfied with a life without an object; there are probably more in 
this busy country who, from the unceasing struggle of arduous pro- 
fessions, look longingly upon such an existence. It is from one or 
other of these very opposite classes that arguments are often heard, 
which the objects of their envy or admiration, if personally consulted, 
would most reluctantly endorse; arguments which, assuming that 
all the landed class are advocates for long entail, assert that “it is 
idle to look to those who make a practice of mutilating their own 
proprietary interest in land, to restore to us that fulness and free- 
dom of ownership which we need.” 

Yet all this would matter little to any but the parties immediately 
concerned, were the game but played in some shape, say in plate, 
or pictures, or shares, or Consols, in any coin that affected no 
one else outside the family circle. But it becomes a serious thing 
when the subject matter of all these exclusive arrangements and un- 
born interests is the producing area which we call our common 
country, acres that are limited in extent but of unknown capacity 
of productive power and development, greedy, to a proverb, of free 
capital, and able to furnish occupation, interest, health, amusement, 
equally in large and small portions to the living generation, whose 
claim is surely preferable to that of the unborn. 
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It is much to be feared that the hope is vain for any practical 
improvement in the transfer of land, until we have first determined 
that each generation in turn shall have that control over its landed 
wealth witheuk which full investment as well as responsibility 
cannot exist. The principle is well expressed in the initiatory edict 
of the Prussian land legislation of 1807, which asserts that ‘the 
welfare of the State is best consulted by the increase and free use of 
the forces of the individual, and the removal of whatever had hitherto 
hindered the individual from obtaining that degree of well-being 
which he was capable of reaching by exertions according to the best 
of his ability.”’? 


It is undoubtedly, and most happily, true that there are in this 
country, more perhaps than in any other of the world, men who 
can afford to invest large capitals, at the lowest rate of interest, in 
land. Such an investment is the most obvious for spare wealth, and 
in a prosperous country the most sure of steady increment. But not 
the less for this, the earth was made for all, and “there is much 
food in the tillage of the poor.” At first sight, any competition with 
the surplus funds of the rich in such an investment might seem as 
impossible or hopeless as that challenge appears to represent. <A 
less superficial inquiry would show, that, next to the wealthy 
landowner, the man in all England who accepts the lowest interest 
for his enero is the Savings bank depositor. Is he to be told 
that he is but a madman to buy a piece of land, because the net 
return to the rich man is but 23 per cent., while he himself is in- 
vesting his savings at 22, or, at most, for 3? 

But his reply would be ready to hand. He would tell us that the 
farmer, after paying the landlord’s rent, looks for 10 per cent. on his 
invested capital, and that the poor man pays for his plot or garden a 
rent usually twice as high as the farmer ; he is not so stupid as to be 
unable to make the calculation that if his spade can leave him a 
profit, after paying twice the rent obtainable from the plough, the 
return for his investment would embrace not the landlord’s rent alone, 
but his own working profit in addition. There is no rivalry 
between the cases +e one consists of the mere net return to the 
proprietor, the dieplng partner, after writing off every outgoing, 
in rates and taxes, and the cultivator’s profit; the other includes the 
whole gross return. It is certain enough that the man who rents a 
plot of ground, and invests his profits in a savings bank at less than 
3 per cent., would gladly prefer to buy his land and save his double 

(1) See “ Reports on the tenure of land in the different countries of Europe’’ (Prussia, 
p. 236). The Report goes on to say, “The provisions of this edict were duly put into 
force, and the increase beyond all expectation in the national welfare during the next 
ten years bears testimony to the fruitfulness of Stein’s policy. All ranks of the nation, 
landowners, citizens, and peasants, were most materially benefitted, and the latter raised 
to a much more important place in the economy of the State.” —Lurliamentary Reports. 

112 
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rent, even were the motive confined to the mere question of interest 
of money, did no other discouragement prevent him. 

As regards the tenant farmer the case is commonly stated thus. 
A capital of, say, £2,000, which would only purchase about 40 acres 
of land, would be sufficient to stock and cultivate a farm of between 
200 and 300, with an expected profit of 10 per cent.; while the 
40 acres, with the additional capital (say £300 or £400), required to 
stock it, would, at the same rate, bring only a return of £30 or £40, 
which, plus the rent, would bring for an outlay of £2,400 an aggre- 
gate return less than half that obtained by the renting farmer. 

This is true; and putting aside all troublesome questions as 
to game, distress or hypothec, rates, &c., we have here the raison 
d’étre of the immense proportion of tenancy in this country. But 
those who point to this in the light of an apology for the impedi- 
ments which obstruct the acquisition of land, overlook the fact that 
not one in a thousand of those who would gladly purchase a few acres 
of land have any desire whatever to enter upon a farming speculation. 
The subjects have no connection with each other. The modus agri 
non ita magnus desiderated by the hosts of willing buyers who are 
discouraged from the purchase of land by its present conditions, have 
no such object in view. It would be but irrelevant advice to one of 
this numerous class whose desires are limited to the site for a house, 
with a garden, a paddock, or an orchard, of his own, to accost him 
thus ; ‘“‘ My friend, you are going to do a very foolish thing! The 
money you are going to pay for these twenty or thirty acres you are 
so desirous of, would enable you to become a Farmer—a Tenant of 
two or three hundred!” Solvuntur tabule. Those who speak of land 
as the pleasure-ground of the rich should be reminded that it is 
precisely in that capacity that its freedom of purchase is most 
desired, and its practical denial most felt, by that large class of 
middle capitalists whose aggregate wealth far exceeds the colossal 
fortunes of the few; but who, unlike them, will not choose to face 
an investment where, in City phrase, the ‘delivery is uncertain,’ 
and the ‘brokerage eats away the bargain,’ and that too in an 
inverse ratio with the amount of the purchase! What deters one of a 
class, operates with all; and the wholesome gradation which obtains 
in every other form of wealth, obstructed in the case of land, elicits 
feelings towards the landowning class which could have no existence 
or excuse if it was guarded by the natural entourage which would 
gradually result from a free market. The jealousy of wealth in any 
shape may be always prevalent enough, but people do not in this 
country propose to subdivide the fortunes of a Baring, a Rothschild, 
or a Brassey, knowing full well that from such money capitals as 
these down to their own, however humble, the gradation is complete, 


and interfered with by no obstruction which legislation has the 
power to remove. 
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PRESEN’ 
Name of Country. tae. Population. Modes of Land Tenure. 

AUSTRIA . . 227,234 36,000,000 | In 1848 the feudal system was completely abolished 
(Mr. Lytton. ) throughout the empire. Previously the peasants 
were serfs. By the law of 1848 the peasant was in- 
vested with free and unconditional ownership of the 
land. Since which the value of land has risen 100 
per cent. In the Tyrol, Styria, &c., the average 

size of peasant properties is 30 to 40 acres. 

BAavARIA . 29,347 5,000,000 | Held almost universally by proprietary occupation, 

(Mr. Fenton. ) the great mass being small proprietors. A mere 
fractional portion of the land in tenancy. About 40 
to 50 Bavarian acres are a minimum, 200 a maximum 
holding. 

BgeLcium 11,267 5,000,000 | Properties much divided, many small proprietors cul- 

(Consul Curry.) tivating their own land. Where Jand is let, leases 
from 9 to 12 years. Acreage usually held, 1 to 10 
hectares (24 to 25 acres). In 1856, total produc- 
tive land, 1,830,516 hectares, of which 1,202,224 
were held by tenants, 628,291 by proprietors. 

DENMARK. . 14,553 1,783,565 Constitution of 1849 forbids fresh entails, and promises 

(Mr. Strachey. ) conversion of those existing into free property. Bya 
late law tenemental entailed lands may be conv erted 
into trust moneys. No estate can be parcelled with- 
out leave from Minister of State. 

7 

FRANCE . 207,480 38,000,000 | Chiefly occupied by small proprietors. The prevalent 
(before late War. ) opinion is, that the cultivation by small proprietors 
(Mr. West) is advantageous to production, and tends to the im- 
provement of the condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation. ‘‘ To the small proprietors may be attributed 
the agricultural progress of France, so remarkable 

between 1815 and 1847.” 
GREECE, with Ioni- 1,325,479 Barely one-seventh of area under cultivation, though 
an Islands } 19,941 “— containing large plains very fertile. The lands 
(Mr. Gould.) owned by the State occupy three-fourths of the whole 

extent fit*for cultivation. 

Hanse Towns.—1. , 1. Small proprietors, who live in their own houses and 
Bremen. 2. Ham- cultivate their own soil.” No instances of farms 
burg. 3. Lubeck. 12,440 1,443,360 let to tenants, except state domains. 2. ‘‘ The whole 
4. Schleswig-Hol- is the property of the cultivators; 3,229 distinct 
stein proprietors.” 3. Three-fourths owned by occupiers, 

one-fourth by the state. 

Hesse . 2,866 823,128 | “ The creation of freeholds has been enforced by the 

(Mr. Morier. ) legislature.” <“ Assistance has been given by law to 
tenants to become proprietors.” ‘The one ruling 
idea has been to extirpate tenancy, and substitute 

. full rights of proprietary possession.”’ 

HOoLuanp . ; 13,464 3,735,682 Proprietor cultivators. Average holding 50 to 125 

(Mr. Locock). acres. A very prevalent desire exists to avoid sub- 
division. 

Irauy (Total) 107,961 24,273,778 

» Nortu 18,152 18,273,778 | Piedmont.—Proprietors, large and small, according to 
(Consul Colnaghi) soil and crop, forming 19 per cent. of the population. 
Lombardy.—Small mountain freeholds, always culti- 
vated by proprietors. ‘‘ An owner alone would give 
the loving labour requisite to render the rocky 

mountain slopes productive.” 

» SovuTH. . 89,809 6,000,000 | (S.) Chiefly tenants under proprietors. To less ex- 

(Consul-Gen. Bonham. J tent, small proprietors. 

PORTUGAL . 34,578 4,000,000 | Proprietary holdings very small in the north. In the 

(Consul Brack enburs Y. y south, large properties are the rule. More than 10 

per cent. are proprietors—about three times as many 
as the tenant farmers. 

Prussia 137,066 24,000,000 | Large and small proprietors prevail. Large, as 1 to 10 

(Mr. Harris-Gastrell.) or 15. “There are no tenant-farmers; lands let on 

lease are held by peasant proprietors.’ Holdings 
very small: average, 11 acres. Nearly all day- 
labourers are also proprietors. 

Russia . 89 47,931,697 el@ by the 















One-third of the cultivable land is still 

















TATIVES, RESPECTING THE TENURE OF LAND IN THE SEVERAL CounTRIES OF Evropr,”’: 
ESENTED 1870. 
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Transfer of Land, Mort- 
gage, &e. 


Testamentary Law. | Law in case of Intestacy. 





By public registers, in 
which all immovable pro- 
perty is inscribed; and 
the legal title, claims, 
mortgage, &c., can only 
be so secured. 


By notarial act exhibited 
to the civil tribunal. Cer- 
tified copies are given to 
the parties, and all is 
closed. 


By deed before a notary. 
Non-registration entails 
double tax. It is tran- 
scribed in public registry. 
The same with mort- 


gages. 


By register, with place in 
the public cadastre. ‘The 
register is threefold. Pur- 
chaser or mortgagee is 
completely protected. 


By notarial deed and re- 
gister. Registration fees 
5 per cent. Legal charges, 
1 to 2 per cent., which 
much impedes sales of 
land. 


By register, in public office. 
The same in case of mort- 
gage. 


By register of sales and 
mortgages. No legal 
right if the estate.is not 
on the register. 


Land passes by register in 
two courts, local and dis- 
trict. See admirable sys- 
tem of cadastral register. 


‘* By deed in public regis- 
try.” 


‘“‘ By public notarial act.”’ 


By registry, which trans- 
fers legal possession. Fees 
very moderate. 


By registry, which is very 
simple. “All title will 
soon be indefeasible.”’ 





“By register of deeds in 








The law divides property | No preference is accorded 
in equal portions amongst | to the eldest. 
the children. 


Testator must leave one moiety to his children, if five ; 
one-third if four or less. No distinction of real and 
personal property, except in cases of “ fidei commissa,” 
or entailed properties of nobles, under special laws. 


The Code Civile regulates Real and personal proper- 
the right of succession. ties are both divided in 
equal shares. 


| 
| 


Testator may dispose of, Division amongst natural 
one-third, real and per-| heirs, male and female 
sonal. alike. 


| 

| 

| 

| Regulated by the Code 
Napoléon. Equal divi- 
sion, without regard to 
age or sex. 


Testator may dispose of 
half if he has one child, 
one-third if two, one- 
fourth if three. 


Testator can only will a | 
share equal to that of each | 
child. 


Owner can appoint his suc- | Eldest son takes at valua- 
cessor. | tion, paying shares to 
| other children. 
| 
| 


General power of will, ex- | In Rhine provinces, Code 
cept of ‘pars legitima,’ to| Napoléon. Elsewhere, to 
children, viz., one-third | children equally. 
where four or less, half | 
where more. 


By will, only one-fourth 
to one-half can be dis- 
posed of. 


to the children equally. 


One-third can be left by 
will, two-thirds go to the 
“ lawful heirs.” 


One-third can be willed: 
the rest goes to the 
family. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Equally divided amongst 
children of both sexes. 


By will one-half can be | Equal division without re- 
disposed of ; the rest goes | 


ference to sex. 


“To Children in equal 
shares.” 


To family and widow, with- 
out respect to age or sex. 


“In the absence of testamentary disposal descends to 


oroOpoOLrt1on ‘ 


| 

Entails, &c. | 
mae 

An exception exists in the | 
case of majerats special | 
entails), but they require | 
express legislative power. | 


| 
The law of 1848 abolished | 
every limited tenure, and | 
introduced a general sys- | 


tem of freeholds. | 


The division of land is not | 
obligatory, where parties | 
can make their own ar- | 


rangements. Public | 
opinion asks for no| 
change. 


| 

The conversion of tenures 

has contributed to the 

general improvement. 

Culture ona large scale 
is the more advanced. 





Lavergne says that the | 
mortgage debt of France | 
is less than that of Eng- | 
land. | 

| 
} 


(No return.) | 


(No return.) | 


‘* A country of small pro- 
prietors. An‘ able-bodied 
pauper’ a thing un- 
known.” 


A very prevalent desire 
exists to avoid subdivi- 
sion. No entails allowed. 


(No return.) 


The laws in force tend to 
compel dispersion of land. 


Entails abolished in 1863. 
Public opinion in favour 
of small proprietorship. 











No law of primogeniture ; 
b ew SDéeCi states 
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Greece, with Ioni- 
an Islands 
(Mr. Gould.) 


Hanse Towns.—1. , 
Bremen. 2. Ham- 
burg. 3. Lubeck. 
4. Schleswig-Hol- 
stein 


Hesse . = 
(Mr. Morier.) 


HOoLuanp . . 
(Mr. Locock). 


Irary (Total) 
,», NorTH 
(Consul Colnaghi) 


» SoutH. . . 
(Consul-Gen. Bonham.) 


PoRTUGAL . os 
(Consul Brackenbury.) 


Prussia. . . . 
(Mr. Harris-Gastrell.) 


Russia. . 2... 
(part under Report.) 
(Mr. Michell.) 


SaxE-Conourc-GoTHa 
(Mr. Barnard.) 


SwEDEN : 
(Mr. Jocelyn.) 


SwitzERLAND 
(Consul Mackenzie). 


Turxey in Europe . 
Constantinople 
and Danubian 
Provinces 
(Mr. Moore.) 


Unitep Sratss . 
(Mr. Ford, and others.) 





19,941 


12,440 


2,866 


13,464 


107,961 


18,152 


89,809 


34,573 


137,066 


87,289 


816 


168,042 


207,438 


2.819,811 


1,325,479 


1,443,360 


823,128 


3,735,682 


24,273,778 
18,273,778 


6,000,000 


4,000,000 


24,000, 000 


47,931,697 


169,000 


4,173,080 


2,500,000 


Total Population. 
15,500,000 


4,700,000 


38,272,112 








between 1815 and 1847. « 

Barely one-seventh of area under cultivation, though 
containing large plains very fertile. The lands 
owned by the State occupy three-fourths of the whole 
extent fit*for cultivation. 


1. Small proprietors, who live in their own houses and 
cultivate their own soil.” No instances of farms 
let to tenants, except state domains. 2. ‘The whole 
is the property of the cultivators; 3,229 distinct 
proprietors.” 3. Three-fourths owned by occupiers, 
one-fourth by the state. 


“ The creation of frecholds has been enforced by the 
legislature.’ <“ Assistance has been given by law to 
tenants to become proprietors.” ‘The one ruling 
idea has been to extirpate tenancy, and substitute 
full rights of proprietary possession.” 


Proprietor cultivators. Average holding 50 to 125 
acres. A very prevalent desire exists to avoid sub- 
division. 


Piedmont.—Proprietors, large and small, according to 
soil and crop, forming 19 per cent. of the population. 

Lombardy.—Small mountain freeholds, always culti- 
vated by proprietors. ‘ An owner alone would give 
the loving labour requisite to render the rocky 
mountain slopes productive.” 

(S.) Chiefly tenants under proprietors. To less ex- 
tent, small proprietors. 


Proprietary holdings very small in the north. In the 
south, large properties are the rule. More than 10 
per cent. are proprietors—about three times as many 
as the tenant farmers. 


Large and small proprietors prevail. Large, as 1 to 10 
or 15. “There are no tenant-farmers; lands let on 
lease are held by peasant proprietors.’’ Holdings 
very small: average, 11 acres. Nearly all day- 
labourers are also proprietors. 


One-third of the cultivable land is still held by the 
state; one-fifth by the peasantry, who are gradu- 
ally all obtaining freeholds. 


About nine-tenths of the land belongs to small pro- 
prietors; one-tenth to tenants (of the Ducal House, 
or the Church). Smallest property about 34 (Eng.) 
acres, the average 45. 


“The greater part of Swedish soil is the property of 
the peasants. Few large properties are held by in- 
dividuals. There are 290,000 landowners. The large 
majority cultivate their own land. Public opinion 
is favourable to the present system of tenure. 


‘Small proprietors ; and a few tenants under proprie- 
tors, in what exact proportion unknown.” ‘ Quan- 
tity usually held, from 6 to 12 acres.” “Tenants 
near towns, from 10 to 20; further off, 30 to 50 
acres; very few over 60. 


“Land is held by small proprietors, the large being 
limited in number.” It is classed under five heads: 
freehold, crown, church, common, waste. 


‘“‘ May be described as by small proprietors, the practice 
being for every man to own his land. Every provi- 
dent man may own land in fee.”” * Before the abo- 
lition of slavery, land in the Southern States was 
held by large proprietors ; since the war it has been 
gradually subdivided.” 
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By register, in public office. 
‘The same in case of mort- 
gage. 


By register of sales and 
mortgages. No legal 
right if the estate.is not 


on the register. 


Land passes by register in 
two courts, local and dis- 
trict. See admirable sys- 
tem of cadastral register. 


‘** By deed in public regis- 
try.” 


“‘ By public notarial act.” 


By registry, which trans- 
fers legal possession. Fees 
very moderate. 


By registry, which is very 
simple. “All title will 
soon be indefeasible.”’ 


“By register of deeds in 
local civil courts. After- 
wards the court returns 
it to seller, who delivers 
to purchaser.” 


‘“Must be entered in the 

public register. Usual 
cost, little above 1 per 
cent. of value.” 


Deed of conveyance entered 
in special record before 
the county court, and 
published by notification 
aud by proclamation. 
Sale, gift, or exchange 
very cheap.” 


By authentic act, regis- 
tered and inscribed on ca- 
dastre. Mortgages the 
same. 


Class 1 (freehold). “Sale 
effected in presence of 
trustee.’’ Deed registered 
delivered to purchaser. 
Duty, 14, 2, and 3, per 
cent. 


By simple deed of registry 
(with government stamp 
since war) in the county 
court. 


Testator can only will a | 
share equal to that of each | 

| Eldest son takes at valua- 

tion, paying shares to 


child. 
Owner can appoint his suc- | 
| other children. 


cessor. 


General power of will, ex- | In Rhine provinces, Code 
cept of ‘pars legitima,’ to| Napoléon. Elsewhere, to 
children, viz., one-third | children equally. 
where four or less, half | 
where more. 


By will, only one-fourth 
to one-half can be ~ 
| 
| 





Equally divided amongst 
children of both sexes. 
posed of. 


By will one-half can be | Equal division without re- 
disposed of ; the rest goes | ference to sex. 
to the children equally. 


One-third can be left by |‘*To Children 
will, two-thirds go to the | shares.” 
“ lawful heirs.” 


in equal 


One-third can be willed: | To family and widow, with- 
the rest goes to the{ out respect to age or sex. 
family. 


; 
“In the absence of testamentary disposal descends to 


male issue in equal shares, with proportion to 
daughters, who in failure of sons divide equally. 


‘‘No particular laws of descent on death of owner. 
Land divided amongst heirs according to their claims, 
when not too small for cultivation. ”’ 


“Landed property inherited in same manner as personal, 
and divided equally between heirs, male and female, 
the males taking first choice.” 


“The law favours dispersion of land, by allowing its 
division in equal parts among the children of deceased 
owner.”’ 


‘‘On death divided amongst children, males taking two 
shares, females one.” Bakouf land, in equal propor- 
tions. 


Entire freedom of will. | Equal division amongst 
children, male and female, 


with dower to widow. 














(No return.) 


(No return.) 


‘© A country of small pro- | 
prietors. An‘ able-bodied | 
pauper’ a thing un- 
known.” 


A very prevalent desire 
exists to avoid subdivi- 
sion. No entails allowed. 


(No return.) 


The laws in force tend to | 
compel dispersion of land. 


Entails abolished in 1863. 
Public opinion in favour 
of small proprietorship. 





No law of primogeniture ; | 
but a few special estates 
entailed to great families. 


Property much detached 
by outlying fields. Land- 
owners opposed to the 
wish of government to | 
consolidate the holdings. | 





* Some entailed estates ex- | 
ist, but no new entails | 
can be created.’ Land | 
much mortgaged. Rate 
6 per cent. 


“Public opinion favour- 
able to the existing sys- 
tem.” 


(No return.) 


No power of entail beyond | 


settlement on two exist- 
ing lives. 


[To face page 471. 
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It is as singular as it is unfortunate that, in a country which 
offers an example of practical freedom not yet attained by some 
whose political forms pretend to a more theoretically popular basis, 
we should be found the last of the European family to solve a problem 
so vitally important as that which the land question still almost hope- 
lessly presents ; hopelessly, not from its intrinsic difficulty, for it has 
been solved successfully during the last twenty years, as the table 
accompanying these pages exhibits, in countries where the difficul- 
ties, both social and political, were far greater than those existing 
under our constitution. Surrounded as we are by a Continental 
system based upon the principle of the diffusion of landed wealth, 
and in the face of statistical returns which prove that more than 
half the farms in England and Wales are under twenty acres, it is 
idle to answer the demand for a free land-market, and the reten- 
tion by each generation of its own fee-simple, with a theory about 
large farms, and a paternal anxiety as to the dangers of small pro- 
prietorship. A reference to the Returns presented last Session, very 
briefly epitomised in the table referred to, will show that, throughout 
almost the whole of Europe, land can be purchased, and an absolute 
title acquired, without immoderate cost or delay, by the existence 
of an official Register and Cadastre. But this in most cases was 
preceded by a revision and correction of those laws which, surviving 
from feudal times, or growing spontaneously during the lapse of 
centuries, would have rendered such machinery, by itself, abortive. 

Such will it prove with us, unless we can make up our minds to 
the removal of the two impediments that obstruct the freedom of 
English soil; the exceptional law of landed Intestacy, which still 
awaits the Government Bill promised in the last session, and pro- 
mised again in the present,—and the correction of that obsolete 
entailing power which successively disinherits each living genera- 
tion of all practical ownership of the land. 

There cannot be a wiser or more obvious policy for those who 
would defend the full liberty of landed possession on a large scale, 
than the removal of those vulnerable and provoking outworks 
that challenge question by obstracting the freedom of others who 
claim the same privilege in each variety of humbler grade. Every 
proprietor, however small, is a natural guardian of the sacred and 
inalienable right of property ; as the safety of the highest pyramid 
lies in the breadth of its base. It is almost incomprehensible, at a 
time when every privilege is scrutinized, and the wildest land theories 
find support, that such a principle should need assertion, and that 
the ownership of land, the most conservative element in society, 
should be impeded with the sanction of those who claim the title 
of defenders of our social state. C. Wren Hosxyns. 





ON THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALIKARNASSOS. 


“Tt was set up in honour of Maussolos, sometime king over the Halikarnassians; and 
was so admirable, not only from the magnitude of the work, but from the splendour of 
all its ornaments, that the Romans too held it for a great marvel, and called their 
erandest tombs mausolea after it.’-—Patvsanias, viii. 16. 


Tue passenger on his way westward from Knightsbridge becomes 
aware of a vast Rotundo lately arisen in red brick, and commanding 
the roadway on his left ; and opposite this, within the park palings on 
the right, of a smaller and richer structure, which is still unfinished, 
but from about which the scaffold-poles have been removed, so that 
its unveiled summit aspires in all the glory of gilt crockets and 
pinnacles, carven niches, painted metal-work, and triangular fields of 
mosaic, which you may on a sunshiny day sce flashing by glimpses 
across the park, all the way from Grosvenor Gate or the Marble 
Arch. This then, you may bethink yourself, as you admire the 
radiant edifice, this is the monument which the homage of a nation 
and the piety of a queen—how says the Laureate ? 
‘¢ Her, over all whose realms to their last isle 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse,” 

have contrived in honour of a virtuous prince of the latter days. And 
then it may perhaps come into your head that long ago there was 
set up another monument—tomb, monument, and sanctuary in one 
—to decorate which the most famous artists of the time were called 
together by another queen in her widowhood, and of which the 
renown was not inconsiderable at the time and afterwards. Tiere, 
indeed, was no question of an empire on which the sun never sets, 
nor of a prince of estimable and cultured memory like our own, 
“dear to Science, dear to Art;” far from it; only of a grasping and 
tyrannical chieftain of Karia, who learnt by his-father’s example to 
take advantage of troubled times, and, coming down from the family 
principality beneath the Latmian mountain, succeeded by force and 
fraud in establishing for his house a temporary dominion on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, with the Doric city of Halikarnassos for its 
capital. An intriguing and anon rebellious tributary, no better, of 
Persian satraps two thousand years ago! Still, since there is no 
harm in comparing small things with great, and since these Karians 
undoubtedly were proud of their Mausoleum (which Artemisia had 
set her heart on having as beautiful as possible), you settle with 
yourself, let us say, to take the next opportunity of turning into the 
British Museum, and looking at the various marbles which, as you 
will remember, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. Newton got over 
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from Budrum some years ago. You will be glad, at any rate, when 
the sculptures of our grand English memorial are finished and 
uncovered next season, to have in your mind’s eye something classical 
to set beside them. 

Your views will be assisted by the re-arrangements which have 
been in progress in the sculpture galleries of the Museum, and are 
now complete so far as the Mausoleum Room is concerned. A sanguine 
fancy can perhaps conjure up the day when we, the British public, 
shall like to see the splendid, the quite unrivalled stores, that lie 
crowded and but half available in Great Russell Street, put to some- 


hing like serious and organised use for the purposes of our public 
7 


education, and shall accordingly consent to spare a little of the two 
primary necessaries of space and money for this end. Meantime, the 
resident authorities have long done their best under difficulties. It 
is not the fault of these zealous guardians, nor indeed any fault of 
mere arrangement, if little general teaching is actually got out of 
the achievements of the Hellenic genius which we have collected. 
for there are two orders of mankind, and two only, who can at 
present be said really to care for or enter into them; the German 
professor for one, the born and trained lover of art for another. To 
the former and to his spirit the-sciences of the beautiful no more 
come amiss than the sciences of spoliation, or any others. It is to 
him that the study now in question, with its twin methods or instru- 
ments of cesthetic and archzology, is indebted for its chief advances 
in critical and constructive paths. Do we not know the zeal, the 
industry, the fruitful and indefatigable comparison of texts and frag- 
ments, the patience, the acuteness—the spectacles that nothing can 
elude? As for the instinctive lover of art, he is not, perhaps, a very 
common birth in any country; but given such an one, and these 
things will be as the breath of his nostrils; ‘ the antique,” for him, 
is not the phrase or the tradition that it is for other men; when their 
magic has once caught him, he cannot choose but to come back to the 
remains of Greek work dispersed among the museums of EKurope— 
and most of all to the shattered but consummate remains of the 
great time in our own Museum—with a passion that no familiarity 
can assuage. These things are without peer in the world; in them 
the highest has been revealed to him; Faustus has looked upon 
Helena, and hers he is for evermore : 
‘* Verschwinde mir des Lebens Athemkraft, 
Wenn ich mich je von Dir zuriickgewoéhne.”’ 

To resume: at the British Museum, then, an enlargement lately 
effected has made it possible to dispose the entire series of bas-reliefs 
from the cella of the Parthenon—casts where we have not the ori- 
ginals—round the walls of the Elgin room at the level of the eye. 
This work is still doing; but in the adjoining room the marbles 
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found on the site of the Mausoleum, together with a few of analogous 
style from Priene, have been placed for some time past according to 
an arrangement which is likely to be permanent. So that in two 
contiguous galleries, and in fairly visible situations, we have, with 
an odd exception or two, all that time, rage, and wantonness have 
spared of a famous temple of antiquity, and the most famous of all 
its tombs ; the temple built and adorned at Athens in honour of the 
Virgin, patron of the sacred soil, by the artists of the first great 
Athenian school—the tomb by those of the second, in honour of a 
half-barbarian king at Halikarnassos. 

The difference between the two undertakings is significant of the 
change of times. When Pheidias and Iktinos had, under the eye of 
Perikles, spent all the resources of supreme genius, craftsmanship, 
wealth, upon the structure and carvings of the Parthenon, they had 
had for inspiration the most exalted and engrossing conceptions of 
religion and patriotism—the one commensurate and commingled 
with the other—that ever fired the invention or sustained the in- 
dustry of man. Not Florence herself, in later times, was ever more 
steadfastly and passionately identified with whatever was worthy of 
worship—not by Dante or Savonarola themselves, to whom her name 
was light, and her cause the cause of God—than was Athens in these 
days by each and all of her children. It was less than two genera- 
tions since Athens had been the saviour of the world; she was still 
its leader, with her headship unshaken, if not unattempted; it was a 
church to Our Lady of Athens that her artists were called on to build 
worthily of her. To what summits of achievement, what triumphs 
imperishable, might not well the heart of the builder be lifted ? But 
now all that was past. Almost before Pheidias was dead in his 
prison, there had broken out the war which ended in bringing 
his country low ; the best manhood of Attica, what remained of it, 
had been thrust to rot in the quarries of Syracuse at the moment, as 
is most likely, while the workmen at home were putting the last 
touch to the temple of Athene Nike, the Wingless Victory ; but 
victory had already flown, and soon it was the turn of the Spartans 
to set up the memorials of their own triumph and of Athenian defeat. 
And it was the sculptor of one such memorial at Amyklai, the 
Parian Aristandros, whose son (according to a conjecture of modern 
criticism) became in thirty or forty years more one of the two heads 
of the new school of Athens herself. Athens after her fall, as we all 
know, recovered something of her place and dignity among Grecian 
states, and during the agitated half-century from the expulsion of 
the tyrants to the first Macedonian war had retained more than 
all her former supremacy of the mind, at times even some shadow 
of her former supremacy of the arm. But neither at Athens nor 
elsewhere in Greece did there exist any longer the old rooted 
and lofty faith of a population in the state and its gods, the self- 
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conscious pursuit and proud attainment of a great ideal of collective 
life, subject to revealed and hereditary sanctions such as no man 
questioned. Take a single group of sculptures of the older school, 
of which there remain to us a few stones, together with a drawing of 
what it was like so late as two hundred years ago—that of the 
western pediment of the Parthenon—and try to realise the multiplicity 
of animating and elevating ideas, handed on so far with increment from 
generation to generation, which such a work had in it to awaken. 
In the centre, Poseidon and Athene starting apart, their contest over, 
he to his chariot and she to hers; the very Air of heaven 
having contended against the Might of the waters, and upon this 
very rock, for the sovereignty of the envied soil, and won; the olive- 
tree, the token of her victory, standing between them; and she not 
the pure air of heaven only, but Purity itself, ethereal purity one 
with spiritual wisdom, and turned by gradual gathering of attributes 
into a personification of valour, skill, art, justice; goddess of the 
inventions of the mind and industries of the hand, and withal and 
before all the queen and very present help of her cherished 
and chosen city; for though Athens might hold the kingdom 
of Poseidon in fee, and galleys from the Peirewus gather its riches 
together for her increase, yet Pallas it was whose gift had from 
old time been preferred, and her sovereignty set up in the Akropolis. 
Towards either wing a train of attendant or subordinate powers ; 
on the side of Poseidon, the progeny of the sea, possessors of hidden 
knowledge ; Amphitrite and Tethys ready with his chariot, behind 
them Leukothea with Palaimon, friends of the seafarer, Thalassa or 
Dione couched with the goddess of love naked and new-born, upon 
her knees, and Eros, the very Love, beside his mother; Doris or 
Galene, goddess of the ocean-calm. On the side of Athene, a maiden 
charioteer by some called Victory, but perhaps Pandrosos or other 
of her handmaid group, daughters of Attica, whose names are sym- 
bolic of refreshment and purification; next the thrice-sacred three 
associated with the rites of a wondrous worship at Eleusis, Demeter, 
mother of the earth’s produce, Kore, queen of nether mysteries, 
and Iakchos, the boy-god breathing frenzy ; then the ancient land- 
king Kekrops and his wife, with the serpent-shape of Erichthonios. 
A little apart in either wing, figures of the rivers and springs that saved 
the soil of Attica from drought; Kephissos by himself; Ilissos laid 
along with the nymph of the fountain Kallirhoé. For the Athenian 
of the time, every figure among this train had its august and moving, 
if only partially deciphered, chapter of beneficent attributes, asso- 
ciated with all the schoolings of the child and all the civic activities 
of the man—attributes in the first place cosmic or physical, next 
ethical, then local, political, patriotic, embracing the whole sphere of 
his traditions, thoughts, and hopes. 

But the new time, with its impaired aspirations and break-down of 
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the old religious reverence and national enthusiasm, its spirit of 
speculation and disillusion, no longer regarded its gods in the same 
temper, and made a new kind of demand upon its artists. Skopas 
might fashion the ocean progeny, & Oadrdcone BevOea oidev, more beau- 
tifully than ever, to the despair of a posterity of connoisseurs ; but 
they would mean for no man what Poseidon and his following had 
meant, in that place and company, for the Athenian citizen under 
Perikles. Art begins to substitute individual for its old collective 
motives and sentiment. Great public commissions become rarer, 
rarest at impoverished Athens ; while for private monuments the best 
artists are hired from whatever quarter. The graver Olympians are 
by comparison neglected; the new types to which the genius of art 
is directed are the deities of pleasure, conceived of simply as such, 
with their satellites. And it is now for the first time that the artist 
turns himself with predilection to the phases of human emotion 
proper. Much that was religion for his grandfather has become 
mythology for him ; but, to compensate, his range is wider, he has 
more scope and calling in the direction both of passion and sweetness. 

This is no place, however, for a recapitulation of the tolerably 
well-known story of the general movement of the time. Only let 
it be marked by what steps it had come about that this building 
on the Dorian promontory overseas should be scarcely less character- 
istic of the new school of Athens, than the buildings of the Attic 
Akropolis had been of the school of eighty years earlier. 

What the building on the Dorian promontory was like we know 
with some explicitness from Pliny, and the recovered architectural 
fragments have been made a basis for ingenious calculations and 
reconstructions, upon which the authorities may be consulted.' 
Imagine a structure a hundred and forty feet high, nearly half the 
height taken up with a massive basement of hewn stone, faced with 
marble, and perhaps architecturally decorated, divided, and enriched, 
about a hundred and twenty feet long from east to west, and 
ninety feet broad; planted upon this, an Ionic colonnade of nine 
columns on each front and eleven on each flank, enclosing a cella or 
walled sanctuary; then architrave, frieze, and boldly-projecting 
cornice, the whole order from plinth to cornice nearly forty feet high; 
and, surmounting this, a narrowing pyramid of twenty-four steps, 
crowned high overhead with a great sculptured group of chariot and 
figures. Upwards from the basement, everything of white marble, 


(1) The chief of these are, the writings of the excavators themselves—“ Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchide,” by C. T. Newton and R. P. Pullan, 1862, two vols., with 
third vol. of plates; ‘ Travels and Discoveries in the Levant,’’ by C. ‘I. Newton, 1865; 
“The Mausoleum of Halikarnassos Restored,’ by J. Fergusson: London, Murray, 1862; 
an essay by Mr. Falkener in the Museum of Classical Antiquities; the treatise on 
“Skopas,” by J. Urlichs, Greifswald, 1863, with review of the same by Stark, Philo- 
logus, xxi., 415 seg. ; and a monograph by Chr. Petersen, Hamburg, 1866. 
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taking the morning; with who shall say what splendours beside of 
carving and colour, gilded and enriched mouldings, bands of tinted 
sculpture ?—a warrior group, it would seem, planted at each corner 
of the basement, lions in pairs watching in advance of either front of 
the colonnade, heroic figures looking out at you from between the 
columns, achariot-race in full course around the cella walls behind them, 
Greeks and Amazons in combat round the outer frieze beneath the 
cornice, and high above all, on the top of the pyramid, Maussolos the 
king standing upright in his chariot, and guided towards Olympian 
destinies by the guardian goddess at his side. 

Most of all this has passed utterly to nothing—overthrown, it seems, 
by an earthquake or other convulsion so late as the twelfth or thir- 
eenth century, and the remains found handy by posterity in need of 
quicklime and building materials in general. It was in 1402 that 
the Knights of St. John, under their leader Heinrich Schlegelholt, 
began to build out of the sculptured blocks their famous castle of 
St. Peter in Mesy, afterwards Budrum. And a hundred and twenty 
years later it is related how others of the knights, sent on a refortify- 
ing expedition, found more remains, and, “having entertained their 
fancy with the singularity of the work, pulled it to pieces, and broke 
up the whole of it, applying it to.the same purpose as the rest.” 
What we possess, partly picked out of the walls of this castle, partly 
dug up from the choked foundations-of the tomb itself, consists of a 
few male and female heads (one of them with the nose on); the right 
leg and left hand of a mounted figure on the trunk of a rearing 
horse, two or three draped heroic ¢ors’, two colossal standing statues, 
one male, put together out of sixty-five pieces and wanting the arms, 
the other female, broken in two at the knees and short of her face, 
forearms, and one foot ; a ram— 

‘© A mighty ram, greater than such beasts be 
In any lands about the Grecian sea ’’— 

but headless and legless; a number of broken lions, some halves of 
colossal horses, bits of a wheel, and slabs of two or three friezes, 
including eighteen of one in something approaching a complete state. 
It sounds a beggarly account enough; but to your professor, your 
art-lover, of what precious and inestimable significance! for is it 
not all we have (with the possible exception of a single Niobid in the 
Vatican) that comes straight and without doubt from the workshop 
of the renowned Attic school of Skopas? One Phyteus, we know, 
was chief architect of the monument—probably the same with the 
Pythis, who we also know was the carver of its crowning group, 
while Skopas was its chief sculptor, with Leochares, Timotheos, 
Bryaxis, and, according to one account, Praxiteles himself. 

Beginning with those slabs in relief which inquirers are agreed in 
assigning to the external frieze of the order, and of which the best 
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preserved is one that was long in private custody at Genoa, the next 
best, those discovered among the ruins by Mr. Newton, and the most 
damaged, the twelve removed from the castle-walls through the 
initiative of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, we have here the scenes of 
an action long delighted in and often repeated by Attic art—a 
battle of Greeks and Amazons. There were four great occasions of 
mythical conflict between the Greeks and the race of warrior women 
whom rumour or imagination had planted about the eastern shores 
of the Euxine. There was the victory gained over them by Theseus 
when they invaded Attica in revenge for the rape of Antiope; and 
this, regarded as the first overthrow by Athenians of an enemy from 
barbarous shores, and hence as a prototype of the Persian wars, was 
a favourite theme of the patriotic school of Athens, and constantly 
coupled with the defeat of the Kentaurs by Theseus at the wedding 
of Peirithoos. There was the collision of the Amazonian contingent 
with the Greek besiegers of Troy, which in the death of Penthesileia 
and compassion of Achilleus gave a choice motive to the sentimental 
schools of art, and occurs often enough both on vase-paintings and 
elsewhere. There was the inroad of the Amazons into Lykia and 
their defeat by Bellerophon, to which I do not know that any 
representations can be specifically appropriated. There was the 
battle against them by the river Thermodon, when Herakles slew 
their queen Hippolyte, and took her battle-axe for spoil. By this battle- 
axe hangs a tale, which has led critics to the supposition that it is 
the fight on the Thermodon which the carvers of the present Amazono- 
amchia had in view. The Lydian name of the trophy was /abrys, and 
at Labranda there was an ancient temple of the Karian Zeus, 
where this labrys had long lain, having been taken by a Karian 
from a Lydian king, in whose house it had been held for an heirloom 
from Omphale. It is also found on coins of Karia, and hence 
clearly shows a solemn and legendary connection of this exploit 
of Herakles with the Karian past. And on one of the slabs of the 
frieze there is a figure with the lion’s fell cast about it, which has 
been called Herakles, and held to confirm the supposition. I think, 
however, there is nothing in this figure to prove it that of Herakles 
as distinguished from Theseus, whose habit it also is to wear a lion’s 
hide (in the frieze from Bassai of Arkadia, in the next room, you 
may see where he has doffed and hung it upon a bough, in order the 
better to throttle a Kentaur with whom he is engaged), and, therefore, 
that it must be left an open question whether the subject, as a decora- 
tion for the tomb of Maussolos, has been conceived in relation to the 
traditions of his nation, or whether it is simply a favourite motive 
of Attic decorative art, imported here, as we certainly find it imported 
elsewhere, without regard to local circumstances. 

The two sets of frieze-remains which offer analogies with this 
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sufficiently obvious to provoke comparison are those of the temple of 
Athene Nike, with its combat of Greeks against mixed Greeks and 
Asiatics (the battle of Plataiai, it may be) and those of the above- 
cited Arcadian temple of Apollon Epikourios at Phigaleia, with its 
deities looking on at a battle of Greeks against Kentaurs on the one 
hand and against Amazons on the other. But in either case the 
points of difference are more striking than the points of resemblance. 
The delicate and defaced little reliefs of the Wingless Victory have 
the true Attic distinction; they show the matchless instinct of 
harmonious distribution of figures in their space; their limbs and 
draperies are worked with the finest care and knowledge; with a 
monotony amounting to absolute poverty in the invention of inci- 
dents, they join not a little of that peculiar sentiment, arising out of 
bodily sufferings or predicaments in which the mind is not repre- 
sented as bearing part or acknowledgment, which gives to so much 
in Greek art its characteristic colour and pathos. Above all, they 
subordinate the heat of action to the old high character of self- 
possession and quiescence, of which it is always hard to tell how 
much is due to ethical choice, and how much to technical prescrip- 
tion handed down from the immaturity of the art, but which at all 
events is proper to the Periklean period. The reliefs from Phigaleia 
are at many points the very opposite of all this. That Iktinos was the 
architect of that temple is recorded ; but it cannot be that the carvers 
of its frieze were of the school associated with Iktinos in the monu- 
mental work upon the Akropolis. We have just used the word 
distinction, in reference to some fragments of probably late 
scholar’s work of this kind; and distinction at its highest power, 
distinction exalted, sovereign, unapproachable, is the very note of the 
fragments done under the immediate inspiration of the master. The 
Phigaleian frieze, on the other hand, is the single piece of work of 
the time possessing qualities that may fairly be called vulgar. Full 
of invention, if you will, alive with diversified physical incident, 
vehement, exciting, inexhaustible—though even on these grounds it 
has perhaps been commonly overpraised; but in all this scene of 
animated tumbling and tearing, and sometimes of telling pathos, I 
can see hardly an instance of the true Attic exquisiteness, or even of 
the general Greek refinement and dignity. That the faces should 
take little part in the play of passion is right; but it is wrong 
that many of them should belong to coarse and almost lumpish 
types, that crowded combatants should straddle and rush uncouthly, 
that feet and hands should be coarsely drawn, and that draperies 
should flutter and twirl and flap in defiance alike of gravitation and 
composition. All these things, together with the fact that several of 
the motives and incidents of the composition recur in other places— 
on vases, mirrors, and the like—have been interpreted, as it seems 
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to me with reason, as showing that the frieze of Phigaleia is probably 
not a sculptor’s invention at all, but rather a spirited cento of heroic 
scenes taken from paintings of the Athenian school, and carried out 
in stone by the provincial artists of Arkadia.’ At any rate, it con- 
trasts with the Mausoleum frieze just as strongly, from another side, 
as does that of the Nike Apteros. The one has fire and variety 
without style and exquisiteness ; the other has style and exquisite- 
ness without fire and variety. The work of the new school at the 
Mausoleum has both. The slabs differ among each other very 
sensibly in merit as well as preservation ; and one seems to trace 
unmistakably in them the work of different hands. Their figures 
have all been under-cut in high relief, and elaborately finished : they 
are nearly all in strong, natural actions of fighting—and actions, this 
time, in which the face and its expression consent—not crowded 
upon the field, but generally almost clear of each other, and composed 
according to a very careful and singular system of diagonal sym- 
metry, which can be reduced in some cases to an accurate geometrical 
expression. An Amazon who has turned round upon her horse to 
deliver a retreating stroke as he springs away with her, another 
striding forward to deal a blow upon the shield of a Greek who has 
flung himself upon his defence ; another who will strike and not give 
ground as a Greek presses forward against her—these are three 
figures of unsurpassable execution, well preserved upon Mr. Newton’s 
slabs from among the ruins, and such as make one feel what is meant 
when it is said that passion and sweetness were the gifts of the school 
by which they were turned out. They come from the eastern side 
of the ruins—the side on which Skopas worked himself; so that it 
is scarcely a dream to hope that we may here have the evidence of 
actual and first-hand chisel-strokes in support of that imperfect 
testimony of after imitators, or still more intangible echo of literary 
renown, which is all that so many of the classic masters have to 
report them to posterity. 

Where sentiment proper, and the appeal to sympathy, are so 
strongly developed as here, it may be hard for the modern spectator 
to feel quite comfortable in looking at a scene from which the modern 
feeling towards women is so wholly absent ; in which their contention 
on equal terms against men is taken for granted, and equal pity goes 
with one sex and with the other in defeat; as you may see, for 
example, in the very spirited and individual group from Genoa at 
the north end of the room. But if you want a piece in marble that 
shall hold and haunt you not only with its loveliness and rhythmic 
flow of line, but with the magic of an expression most eager, emulous, 
tender, indecipherable, look at the slender and bended figure of the 
youthful charioteer below—the least shattered fragment of a different 


(1) Overbeck, Gesch. der Griech. Plast. 2nd ed., i, 376-7. 
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frieze from some other part of the building. It seems half to float 
and half to stoop; the face and throat, nearly detached from the 
ground, are carved with the minutest subtlety of perfection ; as one 
traces the workmanship, one thinks of Pliny’s word ce/averunt, and 
understands the idea of exquisiteness which he must have meant 
to convey by it. 

Passing to the severed heads from the same site, there are none 
that can be identified, and only one or two that possess particular 
interest. The imprisonment of the hair under a coif, with only three 
regular rows of small curls appearing round the forehead, robs the 
female heads among them of what in others, both of the greatest and 
of lesser schools, is an occasion of infinite and lovely art. But they 
have—and chiefly a colossal one only moderately defaced—the great 
build of face and arch of brow, the strong curves and full Attic oval 
of the cheeks carried almost to an extreme. But upon all this nobility 
is shed the softness of a secret charm, and in the bold and subtle 
flexure of the lips one knows not what yearning soul of tenderness 
seems resident beneath the habit of disdain. An almost identical 
character is found in the lovely head of a woman placed near by, 
which comes from the temple of Athene Polias at Priene. 
Inscriptions found in this temple show it to have been dedicated 
by Alexander; whence it might well be that its sculptures should be 
of the same style and school as those of the Mausoleum, its prede- 
cessor by twenty years or so. 

Of other remains, the rearing horse and his trousered rider— 
a Persian warrior or satrap—is a superb piece of fragmentary 
action, carved with the finish and knowledge of the highest art, but 
with certain differences presently to be noted from the style of the 
Parthenon work in the next room. The great horses of the crowning 
quadriga (that is to say, the fore quarter of one and hind half of another, 
with sundry hoof and leg pieces) are cut in a way that combines 
roughness with preciousness of surface, for the sake of distant effect ; 
they are impressive beasts, well ribbed-up with full flanks and level 
quarters, thick crest and small deep-jowled head; the mane not 
chopped square like that of Greek horses in general, including those 
the Amazons ride in the frieze we have just heen looking at, but 
lying loose, although in short and even locks, upon the neck; the 
legs fine, and hocks and fetlocks made out with a beautiful articula- 
tion and precision. This has been a quadriga lenta, with its steeds 
walking slowly or only pawing as they stand; and the head of one 
preserved with its bronze head-stall is both less fiery and more 


(1) As I write Mr. Newton has kindly communicated to me a discovery, made beneath 
the great pedestal of this temple, of coins of Orophernes II., made king of Kappa- 
dokia about n.c. 158, thus giving a very much later date for the construction, at all 
events, of this pedestal and its colossal statue. 
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naturalistic than those which the horses of Helios, in the east gable 
of the Parthenon, hurl aloft or aside with a splendid rage as they 
tear upwards intothe day. The score or so of lions, which one restorer 
has sought to place on a terrace above the cornice of the monument, 
another in advance of its colonnade—which may have stood on the 
pyramid steps, or anywhere else, for aught that we can determine— 
are half conventional in type, as animals commonly are with the 
Greeks from their primitive adaptations of Assyrian design downwards; 
with fine composition in the manes, and delicate workmanship where 
it is demanded, but without much vigour of character or individual 
interest. 

And now we come to the colossal standing figures which have been 
commonly taken, the one for Maussolos himself, the other for the 
tutelary #vioyog or divine female charioteer who should have stood 
beside him in his car of apotheosis. That the male statue is a portrait 
is clear ; nay, it is probably the sole original portrait-statue of its date 
in existence, and marks a stage midway the purely ideal style exempli- 
fied, for instance, in the heads of Perikles which we possess (probably 
after the work of his contemporary Kresilas), and the completely 
individual style which begins after Lysippos and the Macedonian 
epoch. It is a broad head, with masses of hair flowing upwards and 
backwards from above a low, strong, fleshy forehead, a powerful 
build of the brows and nose, and commanding but not open expres- 
sion; lips well shaped and set close; a short beard about the cheeks 
and sharply-narrowing chin ; the character that of a man likely to 
get his own way. Our historical notices of Maussolos are not over- 
precise ; but as you look at the face and think of frontiers extended, 
neighbours quarrelled with and dispossessed, naval stations annexed 
and fortified, a kingdom built together by craft and steel, you again, 
it may be, fall comparing small things with great, and try to find in the 
face a type of those who have had the Eternities and Veracities on their 
side, and to pick resemblances between it and another face which has 
been common of late in our shop-windows. The Karian cast of 
feature will please you best in spite of yourself. 

A recent critic has disputed the opinion that this is the king’s 
own portrait, and, with its companion female statue, belongs to the 
crowning chariot group of Pythis. The matter must remain one of 
conjecture, but I think the balance of probability rests with and not 
against this opinion. To Mr. Story, the distinguished American 
sculptor, the nation is indebted for the cast of a plausible if not 
convincing conjectural restoration and completion of the female figure, 
in the attitude of driving, which has been set up beside the original. 
The pieces of the original had been put together with a not quite 
satisfactory filling and placing of the missing knees ; this Mr. Story’s 
version corrects, and gives the figure a truer proportion and more 
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majestic station, though the head which he supplies is rather Roman 
and characterless. The draperies of both figures show the sense of 
composition, the gift of grandeur in complexity, as well as an 
extreme accuracy and delicacy of cutting, but do not add to 
these anything like the inexpressible loveliness which belongs to 
those, say, of the two Parthenon groups known, the one as Thallo 
and Auxo, the other as the daughter of Kekrops. Over the great 
breasts of the female figure the tunic flows down in minute parallel 
folds; while above the waists of each alike the outer cloak is bound 
and wound about the body with a daring fulness and projection such 
as to cast a shadow like a cornice beneath it, and to go far, I think, 
in evidence that the figures were meant to receive a strong light from 
above. Against the place assigned to them in the chariot two 
points have been chiefly alleged: that the draperies of their backs 
are worked with comparative carelessness, indicating that they were 
meant to be seen only from in front; and that the fall of the tunic 
about the feet, and the foot-gear itself, are exquisitely finished, 
indicating that they were xof meant to be seen from a great way 
below.. The former objection has not great weight, inasmuch as it 
is a greater simplicity of the design only, and not any slurring of its 
execution, which belongs to the back draperies. In the latter there 
is much more force, inasmuch as it does seem a characteristic of this 
sculpture nicely to measure its effects, to economise its riches, and 
proportion the labour spent accurately to the result that it will pro- 
duce. Witness the workmanship of the horses of the quadriga, 
unpolished everywhere, least polished upon the backs which would be 
unseen. Witness, again, the bridle hand of the mutilated rider, 
consummately modelled and finished on the outside where you can 
see it, but with the thumb a mere sketch; and the singular treat- 
ment of the surface for giving the look of hair upon certain promi- 
nent parts only of the rearing horse, and of a leopard also belonging 
to the remains. In the frieze, also, there are certain exaggerations 
and accentuations of drawing which belong certainly neither to 
ignorance nor caprice, but to calculated effect. 

And here we touch a special note of difference between this art 
and the elder art of the Parthenon. In this we find various degrees of 
completion, the first traces of artistic calculation and artifice ; in that 
nothing of the kind, but an equal perfectness, and much consummate 
work wasted, as one would say, in the place it was meant for. 
Passing over the question, how far the value of a frieze like that of 
the Panathenaia, with its low relief and innumerable refinements 

(1) It is Stark, in his criticism gpr. cit., who urges these objections, and contends 
that these figures were placed against the wall in the interior of the cella. The position 
in which they were found, jumbled among pyramid steps beneath the silt outside the 
peribolos wall of the building, was one to which no conceivable agency could have 


thrown them from the cella, but to which they might well have fallen from the 
pyramid top. 
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of expression and composition, must have been lost up under the 
shadow of the roof between the colonnade and cella wall, look at 
the figures overthrown from the pediments; and consider the labour 
given to that which, but for their overthrow, no human eye would 
ever have rested on. Look at the back of the seat upon which the 
three sisters of the east pediment recline; you will find the dra- 
peries of it carved, in folds as of thin water which the tide sends 
forward and withdraws over the sand, with a marvellous devotion of 
exquisiteness : and so of the arm which one of the twin Hours, Thallo 
or Auxo, of the same pediment, rests upon the shoulder of her 
sister ; and so, again, of the supple and richly-moulded back of the 
river-god of the western pediment, called Kephissos,—everywhere the 
instinct, the religion, of an artist who cannot choose but urge his 
work to the supreme goal of natural perfection, whether there shall 
be any to perceive it orno. This, which you may call a technical 
matter, is also pre-eminently a matter of the spirit, and furnishes a 
not remote clue to the nature of the famous grand style, the Pheidian 
majesty, the high ideal. The grand style is not the pale embodi- 
ment of a prototype transcending sense, the thing of abstraction and 
preconception, of which we have prated ; it is above all things the 
work of watchful and perfect senses, sharpened and animated, no 
doubt, by the haunting of exalted thoughts, to seize and set down the 
aspect of whatever in the outward world bears the stamp and impress 
of these ; but its loveliness is the loveliness of the real sights, its 
majesty the majesty of the actual nature, which have aroused in the 
mind of the witness a tireless passion of study leading on to a fault- 
less art of imitation. Into the ideal of Pheidias, into the more 
restless but hardly less august ideal of Michelangelo, there goes, 
the imaginative motive given, a tenfold minuter truth, a tenfold 
firmer grapple with nature as she positively is, than into the whole 
art and method of the so-called realists.- It is the ultimate reach 
of comparing and observing science, the miraculous development 
of the organic sensibilities in the eye and hand, by which the Greek 
sculptor of the great time can so build the frame of a body, or so make 
precious with a myriad subtle undulations the great slope and 
straightness of an arm or thigh, or so let slip and lie the delicate 
creases of the tunic about the heavings and hollows of a virgin 
breast, as to possess your being with high contemplations unawares, 
and lift the heart within you to a sense of things imperishable— 

But we are going beyond our last, and meddling with matters too 
high for us. Helena was in the room, and we were tempted 
to lift a look into the immortal eyes. Another day will bring us 
the task of studying another work, the work of our own time and 
country, of which we spoke at the beginning :—happy if then, too, 
we may so much as catch far off the flutter of her garment. 


Sipney Corvin. 








PARIS AFTER THE PEACE. 


I recotiect during the Danish war hearing the story of an officer 
which has abided in my memory. He left Denmark, in the autumn 
of 1863, to undertake some post in one of the remote Greenland 
possessions of the Scandinavian kingdom. The ice set in directly 
after his arrival in Greenland; the winter was, as the Prussians 
had cause to know, an unusually severe one, and it was not till 
towards midsummer in 1864 that the first vessel from Greenland 
brought him home to Copenhagen. On his return he heard for the 
first time of the war; learnt that Frederick VIII. had been carried 
off in the prime of life; that the old historic dynasty had been suc- 
ceeded by the House of Glucksburg in the person of Christian IX. ; 
that the armies of Denmark had been defeated; the Dannewerke 
abandoned; Duppel and Fredericia captured ; Schleswig Holstein 
annexed to Germany ; that his own brothers had all been killed in 
the campaign, and that his property in Jutland was still in the hands 
of a Prussian army of occupation. 

One wonders whether, in any of the outlying dependenciesof France, 
there are to be found Frenchmen who believe that Napoleon III. 
still reigns at the Tuileries, who have never heard of the Hohenzollern 
difficulty, to whom there has come no rumour of the war, no shadow 
even of a surmise that Paris might be besieged, captured, occupied in 
triumph by an invading army. Granted the existence of so isolated 
an exile, it is not absolutely inconceivable that if he landed suddenly 
in France he might reach Paris itself before he learnt the changes 
which had befallen his country during this unhappy year. What 
are the outward signs and symptoms, marks and tokens, by which 
he would be brought to a knowledge of the fact that the Empire 
had fallen, and that Paris had only just been relieved from the oceu- 
pation of an hostile army? This was the question I asked myself 
constantly during a flying visit to the city that I have long known 
so well, and the answer to that mental query, in as far as I could 
form one at all, I will endeavour to convey herein. 

There are, probably, few points of view in Paris better known 
to the travelling public than the avenue which leads from the Are 
le Triomphe to the main entrance to the Bois. It now bears the 
name of General Uhrich, the defender of Strasburg, but to the 
world at large it is still known, and will be known for many a 


re 


year, as the Avenue de |’Impératrice. As I write the name the 


avenue rises before me as I have witnessed it on many a sunny 
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afternoon. The great broad slopes of turf, which line either side of 
the broad thoroughfare, are gay with rich beds of flowers. It is the 
Retour des Courses, and! all Paris has crowded out to see the race- 
course company drive back into the capital. The trim gravel walks 
are thronged with family parties of kindly bourgeois folk, accom- 
panied by children and nurses innumerable; the riding path is 
dotted over with cavalcades of horses; the great central road is 
filled with treble lines of carriages, moving slowly to and fro, 
—carriages of all kind, from the lordly barouche to the humble 
fiacre, from the four-in-hand of the Jockey Club to the Victoria, in 
which ces dames display the marvels of their toilette. Every- 
thing is bright, gorgeous, gay to look upon. The huge Imperial 
gendarmes, mounted on their iron-grey horses, patrol up and down, 
keeping the carriages in line. Then, when the avenue was at its 
fullest, and it seemed impossible to force a way through, the stream 
of carriages would part asunder, a cavalcade of wild-looking Spahis, 
digging their horses’ flanks with their cruel stirrups as they 
galloped on, would pass through the opening, and in an open 
barouche, escorted by outriders in green and gold liveries, Napo- 
leon IIT., the “wise prince,” as the world, after Mr. Disraeli, 
then called him, the Badinguet of to-day, would drive past, bowing 
listlessly to languid salutations. Such is the framework of the 
constantly recurring pageant, familiar to me, as to all sojourners 
within the French capital, associated with the name of the Avenue 
de l’Impératrice. It has been my fortune to sce most of the famous 
parks, drives, corsos of which the Old and the New World can 
boast ; and according to my judgment, there is no promenade I have 
ever witnessed which, in brilliancy and outward show, bears any com- 
parison to the avenue to the Bois in the days of the Second Empire. 
Let me recall it now as I saw it but the other day. The 
grass-covered slopes were covered over with ftentes dabri by 
whose sides groups of soldiers sat around camp-fires lounging sullenly. 
The flower-plots had been trampled under foot, the trees cut down 
for the most part. The villa palaces, which lined the avenue, were 
closed and deserted. Not a puff of smoke could be seen rising from 
the chimney-tops. It was just the hour when Paris was wont to 
drive out to the Bois; but not a carriage was to be discovered from 
the Arc de Triomphe right down to the walls. An omnibus stood 
waiting by the gates, a solitary horseman galloped along the riding- 
path. The gorgeous gendarmes were replaced by two sentries in 
civilian dress, with broad red stripes down their velveteen trousers, 
who strutted about with their hands in their pockets, their muskets 
leaning against a wall hard by. The grass-grown walls, which, in 
spite of the cannon mounted in the embrasures, looked in the old 
days so quiet and so peaceful, had changed their aspect. Your first 
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thought, had you not known the truth, would have been that some 

reat drainage works were going on along the sleepy Boulevard de 
Lannes, which runs inside the ramparts, and had been suspended by 
a strike of the workmen. As you looked down you saw that the 
banks were scored and furrowed with trenches, galleries, bomb- 
proof passages, and rifle-pits. Whether shells had actually fallen 
on this portion of the walls or whether the destruction had been 
wrought during the removal of the guns, I could not learn. But the 
whole line of fortifications hereabouts had the look of works which 
had suffered from heavy fire. There was everywhere that air of wilful, 
wanton destruction which you see in places that have been knocked 
about by a bombardment. The solitude was oppressiv 


e; the silence 
of the scene painful, 


A company of raw recruits were being taught 
the goose-step in a small square leading out of the Boulevard Lannes. 
Hard by was a house belonging to an old friend of mine. I rang at 
the bell, but found the place deserted. The last time I had driven 
along the road, not a year ago, I remember having seen a group of 
dition playing on the slopes of the walls by the patentee cannon, 
and thinking how peaceful the whole place looked. I climbed up the 
walls, and looked down upon what was once the Bois. For a 
space some half mile in breadth from the walls, there stretched 
a lone bleak expanse, reminding one of the clearings I have seen 
in the backwoods of the Western States. The avenues, bosquets, 
winding paths, banks, arbours of the Bois had disappeared, and 
in their place was a plain covered with the stumps of trees, cut 
some foot or so above the soil. In the distance rose the dark belt of 
trees which still stands around the lake; and there no doubt before 
many months are over, the fashionable world of Paris will congre- 
gate once more; but the bared clearing between the walls and the 
entrance to the Jardin d’Acclimatation will remain for many 
years as a reminiscence of the siege. For the moment its desolation 
was complete ; a party or two of wood-cutters collecting the fallen 
branches from amidst the stumps, an ambulance-cart with the red 
cross on its side, were all the moving things that supplied the place of 
the goodly company which was used to take its pleasure here day after 
day. The sky was dull, laden with snow-clouds, faint gleams of 
wintry sunlight flickered from time to time over the dreary scene ; 
the bare spaces where the guns used to stand added to the look of 
desertion which surrounded everything; the ceaseless rat-tat of the 
drum, keeping time for the recruits’ steps, sounded mournfully ; half 
a dozen idlers like myself stood on the walls looking sadly at the 
solitude before them. Mont Valérien towered on the horizon above 
the Bois. All was cheerless, forlorn, desolate. 

I have dwelt upon this scene because, in as far as I saw of Paris, it 
is the one sole position in the whole of the city in which the real 
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presence of the war is forced upon you unmistakably. Outside the 

ralls there is ruin and desolation enough to show that a great war- 
fare has just been carried on. But if you except the view from the 
walls adjoining the sometime Avenue de I’Impératrice, you might 
wander about the city for hours without coming on anything which 
would show you that war had passed by there. I have no wish to 
accuse the correspondents who describe d the siege of Paris in our 
English papers of wilful exaggeration; but I think, after the wont 
of chroniclers sadly in want of meng they generalised from indi- 
vidual incidents, and confounded what they heard was likely to take 
place with what they knew to have actually taken place. We heard 
a great deal about the devastation worked by the bombardment. If 
you want to know what shelling a town really means in earnest, you 
can acquire the knowledge easily enough at St. Denis or St. Cloud. 
You will not learn the lesson in Paris. You must walk for a long 
time and use your eyes sharply about the quarter—that of the Pan- 
théon—where the shells fell thickest, before you see a trace of the 
bombardment. As far as I could see, there has not been a single 
street or public building in this quarter which has been materially 
damaged by the Prussian cannon. Whether dropping a few hundred 
shells into a crowded city is or is not a more wanton piece of destruc- 
tion than a serious bombardment, is a point on which I do not care 
to enter; but of this I am sure, that whatever the moral effect of the 
bombardment of Paris may have been, the material effect was abso- 
lutely insignificant. So, in like manner, there has been a strange 
amount of sensational reporting about the external injuries inflicted on 
Paris by its citizens. The trees which line the Boulevards are un- 
touched; the Champs Elysées are just what they used to be; the 
Tuileries remain unshorn of their foliage. 

Judging from what I see of things I cannot but fancy that 
there may likewise have been a great deal of exaggeration about 
the actual horrors of the siege. Of course, it is impossible to 
prove a negative; and I cannot pretend to say that the spectacle 
of famished women gnawing bones like wild beasts, and such like 
incidents of siege-life in Paris, as portrayed by imaginative 
chroniclers of the Besieged-Resident order, may not have been 
witnessed in the streets of the Capital. But I am convinced that 
such incidents were no more characteristic of the daily life of 
Paris during the siege than deaths by starvation at Bethnal Green 
are of the daily life of London. Putting together various accounts 
I heard from many people who lived through that time of trial, I 
have come to the following conclusions :—The great mass of the 
working class were by no means badly off. The men had for the 
most part their thirty sous a day as National Guards; the women 
and children had their rations; and though there was much sickness, 
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distress, and suffering amongst the operatives, it was scarcely, if at 
all, greater than in any ordinary hard winter when work is slack. 
The well-to-do classes, who had money at their disposal, had laid up 
large stores before the investment began; and though they also 
were exposed to great discomfort through the curtailment of their 
accustomed luxuries, they were as a body never brought face to face 
with actual want. The real pinch and stress fell almost exclusively 
on the class of small employés, clerks, shopmen, skilled artizans— 
in fact, on the whole class which lives by weekly wage paid for 
brain labour. The sufferings of this “Mezzo Ceto” portion of the 
community were terrible: they had no wages or earnings to receive, 
they had no savings to invest in food ; they were too independent to 
beg for alms, too feeble to hustle and struggle for rations with the 
crowd. It was amongst this class, which starved and pined away, 
died and made no sign, that the mortality was the heaviest; and 
I have no doubt that if the true story of the siege could be written, 
it would reveal piteous cases of cruel misery, sad enough in all con- 
science, but be confined, with few exceptions, to the intermediate 
class between the workman and the employer. If this theory 
of mine is correct, it serves to explain a good deal that is other- 
wise inexplicable in the history of the siege. 

How was it, I am often asked, that the population of Paris, so tur- 
bulent, hot-headed, and impatient of control, as its history in the past, 
and, alas! also in the present, shows it to be, exercised such wonderful 
self-restraint and moderation throughout their long isolation from the 
outer world. My answer is, that the governing class and the work- 
ing class alike never had their resolution tested by the dire extremity 
of hunger; and that the class which really bore the burden of the 
siege is the class which never makes barricades or coups-d’état, but, 
under every administration, obeys the powers that be. Let me not 
be misunderstood as denying to the Parisians the claim of heroism. 
The resistance of the city would have been impossible, if amidst all 
classes there had not been an almost superstitious devotion to 
the cause of Paris, a readiness to sacrifice personal considerations 
to the common good—a conviction that the honour of France 
was entrusted to their hands, and that Europe was watching 
to see how the trust would be discharged. That this national 
sentiment has its strong as well as its weak side, I should be the last 
to deny. I wish I could feel confident that under like conditions 
London would exhibit a like patience and resolution. But I am 
only stating facts when I declare that the heroism of Paris, be it 
great or small, was not subjected to the fiery trial of starvation. 

I have, however, wandered somewhat from my more immediate 
subject—the record of the changes which distinguish Republican 
from Imperial Paris. I started on my return homewards on the 
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night of Friday the 17th, within a few hours of the unsuccessful 
attack upon the heights of Montmartre. My comments therefore 
apply to what I suppose we must call now the pre-revolutionary era. 
In those days immediately preceding the outbreak, one of the things 
which struck me most was the apparent absence of any popular 
demonstration. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, stood inscribed on all 
public buildings, in the places where the word “ Imperial” used to 
be seen ; and all proclamations were headed with the title “République 
Francaise.” But of mural literature there was little to be seen; of 
public manifestations in the streets next to nothing. The statues in 
the Place de la Concorde were still blindfolded with crape, and the 
likeness of Strasburg was covered over with immortelles. But 
flags, garlands, and crape bandages were tattered, sodden, and 
faded; and the shrines of those stone idols were deserted by their 
worshippers. So, in like manner, frequent visits to the Bastille and 
its neighbourhood never showed me anything more tumultuous than 
a group of some score of idlers like myself looking out for an invisible 
mob. I had heard and read much in the papers of open-air meetings 
on the boulevards, of crowds assembled round street orators, of reso- 
lutions passed by popular acclaim. All I can say is, that in many 
wanderings at all hours about the boulevards I never came across 
anything of the kind. Indeed, the few assemblages I saw in the 
streets were caused by itinerant hazard-players, who carried about 
portable roulette-tables, and held, or professed to hold, the bank 
against all comers. These copper-hells—five sous being, I think, the 
maximum mise allowed—were suppressed while I was in Paris by an 
ordinance of the mayor; and with their disappearance vanished the 
only crowds which I saw gathered in the public thoroughfares. In fact, 
nothing could be more quiet, orderly, and dull than the aspect of Paris 
during the days preceding the outburst of the revolution. London, 
on 2 wet Sunday, could scarcely have been more still and spiritless. 
Events have succeeded each other so rapidly that my experiences 
of the Paris of yesterday are already out of date. It is not a week 
ago since I went round Montmartre by night. It was the fashion 
amongst idlers in Paris to go up and see the Gouvernement des 
Buttes at work; and I being an idler in Paris, did as other idlers 
did. Turning sharp to the north from the Boulevards, you have 
only to go up each steepest street you can see before you to reach 
the heights of Montmartre. At the best of times this quarter is a 
lonely outskirt of Paris—a sort of hybrid between a Parisian High- 
gate and a Parisian Bow Common, with a dash of a Parisian Spital- 
fields; and I was not surprised to find, as we got higher and higher, 
that the streets became very silent, the shops open singularly few. 
At last, the streets became a sort of flight of steps, like the Scalas 
you see in many Italian towns, or the Grande Rue which leads from 
Galata to Pera; and it was only natural that the passers-by should 
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become very rare in number. Still, to all outward seeming, there 
was no more reason why you should not stroll about this neighbour- 
hood than, if you were so minded, about Pentonville or Maida Hill. 
Our party was unmistakably composed of foreigners, but no one 
stopped us, no one even chalienged us. We found a dozen sentries 
or so standing beneath the walls; we saw a couple of pigmy barri- 
cades, which a child might have jumped over; we noticed that the 
cabarets and wine-shops were filled with National Guards, singing 
and drinking; and once we heard a long low whistle given from one 
of the streets we were ascending, and responded to from the other. 
Considerable experience of troubled countries has taught me caution, 
and in spite of the remonstrances of my companions I insisted on 
turning back when I heard this signal whistle. Still, at the risk of 
damaging my reputation for sagacity, I own cordially that, though 
we were then within four-and-twenty hours of the outbreak of the 
revolution, I saw nothing to lead me to believe that there was any 
serious danger of disturbance. On the contrary, my observation 
confirmed the unanimous opinion of Frenchmen of many classes and 
politics to whom I spoke, that the whole affair of ‘‘ Les Buttes” was, 
to use their own phrase, an “ enfantillage,” not likely to be attended 
with any serious consequences. I feel, therefore, that in writing 
now about the aspect of Paris after the peace, I am writing some- 
what at a disadvantage. Still, pending further proof, I cannot but 
hope that the Paris of the Republic will, in the long run, resemble 
more closely the Paris that I have just seen, than the Paris of the 
Barricades and the Commune. 

And, if I am right in so thinking, I fancy that any patriotic 
Frenchman, no matter to which particular line of politics he belonged, 
would feel after revisiting Paris that his country had entered on a better 
era. The empire has fallen, and Paris has recovered much of the 
look she wore in earlier and simpler days. How long the reformation 
may last I do not pretend to guess. Lut, for the time, the reign of 
the Cocodés and Cocottes is at an end. The Victorias have 
vanished, and the ladies with the decorous gorgeous toilettes, which 
the small journals used to love to chronicle, have disappeared with 
them. I dare say there is vice and to spare still in Paris, but I am 
Philistine enough to think that vice, restricted, regulated, and kept in 
seclusion, is fur less injurious to public morals than vice flaunting un- 
restrained about the streets. The cafés along the Boulevards are no 
longer crowded with public women, and the few you see about are 
quiet, not to say dowdy, in their costumes. While I was in Paris, 
a few returned vivewrs gave a supper-party at the Maison Dorée, 
where the general portion of the guests belonged to the class 
which used to make the fortune of the cabinets particuliers; and, 
late in the evening, the revel became so uproarious that the sound of 
the women’s voices could be heard on the Boulevards. Forthwith a 
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rowd assembled outside, and informed the landlord that the party 
must break up at once, or else the establishment would be attacked. 
At such a crisis as the present a revival of the scandals of the empire 
was an insult to public feeling. And, with all respect for the exercise 
of individual liberty, it seems to me this manifestation of popular 
sentiment was not an unhealthy sign. 

In like manner, though Paris had now been at peace for weeks, 
there was no symptom of the revival of the passionate pursuit of 
pleasure which distinguished the era of the empire. For the first 
time for a series of years there were no public balls on the night of 
the Mi-Caréme. An edict was issued on the evening previous 
forbidding any masquerades on the night in question; but the edict 
was much criticised by the press, on the ground that nobody had 
proposed giving any entertainment of the kind. The only ball 
advertised was one at Salle Valentino; and that was scantily 
frequented. And, as far as I could learn, there was not a single 
casino or salle de danse permanently open in the whole of Paris. 
There were not half a dozen theatres open in the city; not a single 
new piece was even advertised. Of course this lack of public amuse- 
ment was due in no small measure to the fact that almost all the 
public entrepreneurs are ruined, and that the theatre and casino- 
frequenting public is very short of money. I have no idea that the 
Parisians are likely to become Puritanical, or to be made forthwith 
moral and virtuous. Before many months are over, the tide of 
pleasure will doubtless be again in full flow; but I question it ever 
reaching the height it did under the reign of Imperialism. It is no 


g 
great credit to the Parisians that they should have no heart for 
merry-making, while the Prussians are within a couple of miles 
of Paris and their guns still command portions of the city. It would, 
however, be an infinite discredit to the Parisians were it otherwise; 
and when I am told, as I often am, that they are indifferent to the 
calamities of France, I think it only fair to say that their outward 
demeanour was that of a population still stunned by a terrible mis- 
fortune. 

So, in like manner, it should be acknowledged that the print- 
sellers’, book stores, and photograph shops of Paris have undergone 
an external purification. The inside of the platter may be as foul 
as ever, but the cutside is scoured and burnished. I, like other 
newspaper readers, had read much of the infamous caricatures of the 
Imperial family, of the licentious literature and crapulous broad- 
sheets which were openly exposed for sale in the streets. At a 
previous period this may very likely have been the case. All I can 
state is, it was not so the other day. There was a portrait of 
Napoleon III. as a very decrepit, gouty old man in a night-cap 
wheeled along in a Bath-chair, which, with the heading of “ Le 

tetour du Vainqueur,” you might see exposed in every print-shop. 
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3ut this caricature assuredly did not exceed the licence of political 
warfare; and, with this exception, I hardly saw any caricatures of 
the late dynasty. Nor were the cartoons of the day with which the 
kiosques were filled of a personal or scurrilous character. The 
pictures of nude figures, the portraits of Lorettes, and of half- 
dressed actresses, had well-nigh disappeared from the shop-fronts ; 
and though I suppose you could have found depots of prurient 
literature if you had chosen to search for them, I can only say that 
various shops about the Palais Royal, which I have noticed for years 
for their display of Holywell Street publications, were either closed 
or exhibited expurgated assortments. 

T may add, a marked im- 
provement— in the tone of the public press. I am speaking rather 
of the social, than of the political, aspects of Parisian journalism. 
I know of no symptom in the condition of France beneath the 
Empire which always struck me as more discouraging than the 


So, again, there is a marked change 





immense circulation of journals like the Figaro, the Gaulois, and 
their innumerable minor imitators. Day aiter day the tittle-tattle 
of the green-rooms; recitations of private scandals in high-life 
scarcely concealed beneath suggestive asterisks; the chronicles of 
the Anonymas and Incognitas of Paris, the stories of their liaisons, 
debts, dinners; the back-stairs gossip of the Court, were recorded 
in journals to be seen everywhere; by writers who enjoyed 
—and not without reason—a certain literary reputation. La Chro- 
nique du Libertinage élégant—such was the description which the 
proprietor of one of the most successful of these journals gave of his 
own newspaper; and though the appropriateness of the adjective 
“elegant” may be questioned, the justice of the description cannot 
be disputed. Well, all that is changed 
Paris does not care to learn how M. le Comte de X—-—, dining the 
other day, en partie fine, at the “Nid d’Amour,” recognised the 
voice of Madame la Comtesse in the next compartment; or how 
Mademoiselle Lais upset the Victoria of Mademoiselle Aspasie in 
driving home from Jes Courses. The Figaro and the Gaulois have 
both intermitted the Chronique Scandaleuse, and their columns are 
devoted to subjects of political and national interest. It is true that 





for the time, at any rate. 


the gravest issues of the day are treated with somewhat of the old 
flippancy and jauntiness with which they used to discuss the precise 
length of an opera-dancer’s petticoat, or the menu of a Cocotte’s 
dinner ; but still there is, to say the least, an infusion of good sense 
and solid argument and hard thinking. So, likewise, in all the 
papers I recognised a curtailment of the space devoted to the Entre- 
filets and Faits de Paris, an increase in the amount of news given, 
a disposition to treat grave subjects gravely. The truth I take to be 
is, that with the revival of political life the French public, corrupt 
and enervated as it may have become, demands a more healthy 
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pabulum from its literary instructors; and that, as always, the 
demand has created the supply. Speaking of French journalism, it is 
worth while recording the fact I have not ever seen noticed elsewhere, 
that with the restoration of freedom of the press, the practice of 
anonymous journalism is obviously reviving. In many of the 
principal journals the political leaders are published without signa- 
tures. Whether this change is one for the better or the worse, is a 
point on which I do not care to enter. 
the times. 


But of all the changes in the aspect of Paris which most strike a 
visitor who has not seen the city since the days of the Empire, the 
greatest is one which it is easier to appreciate on the spot than to 
describe at a distance. I know not how better to express it than by 
saying that the life has somehow gone out of Paris. It is not only 
that the streets are half empty, that carriages have well-nigh dis- 
appeared, that the shop-windows are bare of wares, that trade is 
obviously at a stand-still, that house after house is shut up, that 
there is no building going on, that beggars are to be met with 
everywhere; there is besides all this an unavoidable impression 
forced upon you as you wander about the city, that Paris has out- 
lived its prime. Much of this impression may be owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, but still even when order is restored 
under a settled government, I question if the recovery of Paris will 
be a very rapid, or even a very thorough one. Beneath the Empire 
Paris was developed by artificial means. The wondrous aggrandise- 
ment and embellishment of the city were out of all proportion to the 
natural growth of the country, marvellous as that growth was. And 
the artificial stimulus afforded by the Imperial system being removed, 
the grandeur of Paris has, I think, collapsed for many a year to 
come. Except in the improbable event of a Napoleonic restoration, 
any government likely to be established in France must rely more 
upon the provinces than upon the capital. The desire exhibited by 
the great majority of the Bordeaux Assembly, elected as it is by 
universal suffrage, to remove the seat of government from the banks 
of the Seine, was not merely an ebullition of provincial jealousy or 
reactionary partisanship, but was the expression of a widespread, 
popular conviction that the virtual supremacy of Paris is fatal to 
the welfare of France. 


I note it only as a sign of 


While France remains a nation, Paris must, 
in my judgment, remain its permanent capital. But the government 
of the future will have no motive to maintain, still less to augment, 
the importance of Paris; and therefore I see no prospect that in 
our days Paris will ever recover her pristine grandeur. That her 
loss may prove the gain of France, must be the wish of all who, 
like myself, believe that the existence of France as a prosperous and 
powerful community is essential to the welfare of Europe. 


Epwarp DIcery. 











LORD LYTTON’S RING ARTHUR. 


Tue object of this paper is not to enter into any elaborate criticism 
either in the way of blame or praise, but rather to awaken more gene- 
ral interest in a poem by an eminent writer, which, on account of its 
many and striking excellencies, seems worthy of a far larger amount 
of public attention than it has hitherto received. It is hardly too 
much to say that Lord Lytton’s Aing Arthur has been more systemati- 
cally neglected, and more unworthily depreciated than any poem of 
similar merit since the days of ‘The Excursion.” There are many 
who will think that this very fact furnishes a decisive proof of its 
inferiority. Those who look a little deeper into literary history will 
remember a multitude of instances in all ages in which works which 
were originally received with cold neglect have subsequently won 
the very highest place in the popular regard. There is, indeed, no 
idler attempt than that of arguing an age into admiration of any 
work of genius. A poct who is in the least degree confident of his 
own powers must be undisturbed by the immediate verdict of his 
contemporaries. If he have well-grounded hopes of future recogni- 
tion, he must be content to acquiesce in temporary neglect. It has, not 
unfrequently, been the lot of eminent writers to enjoy ultimately that 
popularity which has been long deserved, and to spend at least the 
close of their lives in a Martinmas summer of prosperity and applause. 
Not a few of our greatest living authors, among whom we may men- 
tion even Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Tennyson, were at first greeted with 
general depreciation If Lord Lytton has not received from the hands 
of his contemporaries a poetic laurel so green as that for which he 
sighs, he has at least never suffered from ridicule so virulent as that 
which stung the sensitive soul of Keats, or from a neglect so long 
and absolute as that which awaited the splendid originality of 
Mr. Robert Browning. 

King Arthur is so far from being a new poem, that it first saw the 
light no less than twenty-three years ago. The exquisite edition of 
it which has just been published has, however, received numerous 
corrections, and has undergone the most careful revision at the hands 
of its illustrious author. It has long been known that Lord Lytton 
considers it his greatest work, and rests upon it his strongest hopes 
of posthumous celebrity. In his preface, not without a touch of 
pathos, but at the same time with most perfect dignity, he pre- 
sents it to the new generation which has grown up around him 
since it was first published, in the hope of a wider audience among 
the generations that succeed. ‘Such a hope,” he says, “is natural 
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to every writer who has done his best to ensure the elements of 
durability to his work ; and, if it be often an erroneous, it is never an 
ignoble one.” Lord Lytton is content to leave his reputation as a 
poet, as Bacon was content to leave his character as a man, to the 
judgment of posterity, but with a far stronger ground for the belief 
that he will at length be more impartially judged. 

‘¢ Whatever worth,” he says, ‘‘I have put into this work of mine, comprising, 
in a condensed form, so many of the influences which a life divided between 
literature and action, the study of books and the commerce of mankind, brings 
to bear upon the two elements of song, imagination and thought, that degree 
of worth must ultimately be found in it ; and its merits and its faults be gauged 
by different standards of criticism than experience teaches me to anticipate 
now. Ishall be, indeed, beyond the reach of pleasure, or of pain, in a judg- 
ment thus tardily pronounced. But he who appeals to time must not be impa- 
tient of the test that he invites.” 

There is, in this vaticination about the poet’s chances of an im- 
mediate recognition, a tone of sadness which has been amply justified. 
The new edition of King Arthur, aided by all the charm of some very 
beautiful designs, has been now for four months before the public, 
and it has been received with what looks like “a conspiracy of 
silence.”” The quarterlies have neglected, the monthlies have disre- 
garded, the weeklies ignored it. With but two exceptions, scarcely 
any of the. most conspicuous organs of criticism have vouchsafed 
to bestow upon it even the most cursory notice; and the few criti- 
cisms which have appeared, while liberally acknowledging the 
most splendid merits in the design and execution of the poem, have 
coldly denied to its author the title of a poet. Now, when a man 
has been prominently before the world of letters for thirty years, 
and after having won for himself a high and permanent reputation 
in many branches of literature, publishes a work which he claims 
to be his best, he is surely entitled to a thorough and respectful 
consideration. It may possibly be decided that his literary judg- 
ment has gone astray in its estimate of the favourite child of his 
genius; but, at any rate, it is neither just nor generous that this 
favourite child should be jostled into the throng of obscurities with 
scornful indifference or supercilious neglect. 

No one who has read Lord Lytton’s translation from Schiller, or 
his Lost Tales of Miletus, can doubt his possession of the poetic 
faculty. We do not add the translation of Horace, because that 
appeals mainly to scholars, and because, though it contains diamonds 
of the most brilliant water, many readers might be repelled by the 
novelty of their setting. But the Lost Tales of Miletus were, 
and are, decidedly popular. The extreme and artistic beauty of the 
stories, the subtle music of the expression, the refined yet noble taste 
which guided the form into which the separate poems are thrown, 
have been generally appreciated ; and the book, which is, of its kind, 
among the most perfect specimens of poetic narrative, rapidly attained 
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the honours of a second and a third edition. Strange that the King 
Arthur, a poem so immensely superior to the Tales of Miletus in scope, 
in power, and in beauty—an epic which enshrines a story far more 
rich, more varied, and more significant,—should, in spite of its 
remarkable passages, its sustained and long-continued music, and the 
high moral purpose by which it is animated from first to last, have 
first been abandoned for years to undeserved neglect, and then resus- 
citated with such moderate applause. An age which has bestowed 
its most lavish admiration on the simple and sensuous sweetness of 
Mr. Morris,—which can crown, not indeed undeservedly, but cer- 
tainly with no grudging hand— 


‘* The idle singer of an empty day,” 


has nothing left but polite indifference for 2 poem in which the 
narrative is confessedly more original, incomparably more significant, 
and, as it appears to us, in itself superior to anything which 
Mr. Morris has written in splendour and sweetness of poetic diction. 

The causes of such a preference and such a neglect are not far to 
seek, and as it is our only object to invite the judgment of impartial 
readers, without disturbing the cynicism of those critics ‘“‘ who would 
rather condemn without reading than read without condemning,” it 
will be sufficient for our purpose to remove one or two unjust pre- 
judices, and then to give some account of the poem itself. 

In the first place, there seems to be in England an almost in- 
vincible determination to allow to no one the reputation of con- 
spicuous excellence in several fields of distinction. The late Dr. 
Whewell would have probably been regarded as equally eminent, and 
certainly he would have been less liable to sneers and epigrams, if he 
had contributed to one branch only of literature, philosophy, and 
science, instead of allowing himself to enrich so many. But this 
unwillingness to concede even a qualified success in any new field of 
exertion to a writer who has already been successful in another, is 
nothing better than a provincial and insular prejudice. And perhaps 
a main cause for the influence exercised over Europe by the German 
mind for the last century, may be found in the general and habitual 
culture of a// the faculties for which the finest intellects of Germany 
have long been so conspicuous. Nota few of the principal modern 
writers in that country are remarkable for the width of their range, no 
less than for the loftiness of their flight. Not to mention Wieland and 
Lessing,—Schiller was dramatist, lyrist, novelist, historian, and me- 
taphysician ; and Goethe, besides being all this, added scholarship, 
archeology, science, and theology itself, to the enormous circum- 
ference of his art. It is true that many, whose speciality it was to be 
eminent physicists, endeavoured, in the case of Goethe, to cover with 
ridicule what they stigmatised as the intrusion of imagination into 
the region of science; but whatever may be said of the Furben- 
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lehre, yet Goethe’s discovery of the maxillary suture, his early 
insight into the vertebral theory of the skull, and his luminous 
essay on the metamorphosis of plants, would have been more 
than sufficient to immortalise any other inquirer in these branches 
of inquiry alone. We are, in fact, distinctly suffering from the 
apotheosis of specialities; and the ridicule which has been heaped 
upon the isolated scientific errors of Buckle and Comte are but 
instances of the deterrent. effect deliberately exercised by our insular 
criticism upon all attempt at the widest culture. Yet probably it is 
only by variety of exercise that the powers of the human mind are 
best brought into harmonious action. The names of Leonardo da 
Vinci, of Francis Bacon, of Réné Des Cartes, of Blaise Pascal, of 
Gottfried Leibnitz, of Isaac Barrow, are but a few of the many that 
at once suggest themselves in proof of such a belief; and though 
modern poets have for the most part been intimidated into keeping 
in the background their other acquirements, yet we could easily 
adduce living names in proof that it is by width of culture that the 
reconciliation of reason and imagination, which is the unconscious 
aim of the true poet, is most tranquilly effected. Had Lord Lytton 
never written anything but King Arthur he would have been regarded 
as a genuine poet; but, on the other hand, had he not been also a 
scholar, a statesman, a dramatist, and a novelist, it is by no means 
clear that he would have been able to write it at all. The poem 
unites and gathers into a condensed and symmetrical form the best 
of such natural faculties, and the most select of such experiences and : 
acquisitions, as have been scattered and subdivided in other fields of 
literary effort. 

Another and most powerful source of prejudice against Lord 
Lytton’s Arthur arises from the accidental fact that the favour and 
attention of the public have been preoccupied by Mr. Tennyson’s 
powerful treatment of the same heroic legend. But Lord Lytton tells 
us in his preface that he had selected his subject long before he could 
have guessed that it would form a main theme of the somewhat 
younger poet; and, in fact, King Arthur in its complete form was pub- 
lished only a few months after the Morte d’Arthur was given to the 
world. Since the appearance of the Idylls of the King and the 
Holy Grail, it is probable that ninety-nine readers out of every 
hundred will think that Lord Lytton has taken unwarrantable 
liberties with a well-established legend. That his story is in all its 
main outlines an original one is admitted ; but in modifying a series of 
dim and confused legends into a poem, intended to be national in its 
character, Lord Lytton has the high authority of those consummate 
masters of art, the Athenian dramatists; and, moreover, the stories 
with which the exquisite genius of the Laureate has made us 80 
familiar, are so far from possessing any intrinsic authority, that they 
boast no higher antiquity than that of the French Tabliaux, being 
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mainly taken “ out of certain bokes of Frenche and reduced into 
Englysshe”’ by Sir Thomas Malory. In particular, as Lord Lytton 
tells us, there is in the genuine Cymric legend no authority for the 
guilty loves of Lancelot and Guinevere, which, “in common with 
other stories of the same character, drew down on Sir Thomas 
Malory’s compilation the indignant censure of Roger Ascham.” 
The abandonment of these sources has enabled Lord Lytton to intro- 
duce some of the mystical and gigantesque elements which he con- 
siders to be more consonant with the central conceptions of Cymrian 
imagination. Nevertheless, it remains true that the public mind is 
preoccupied with that version of the legend which Mr. Tennyson has 
interwoven with some of his own greatest thoughts; and to many of 
his enthusiastic readers it will almost appear a sacrilege to disturb 
the arrangement of the cycle of Arthurian myths with which the 
beautiful and famous Idylls have rendered them so familiar. 

Once more, it must be seen by any attentive critic that there is in 
the poetry of the present day, in spite of its apparent varieties, one 
prevalent fashion—a poetic diction nobler indeed and less artificial, 
but no less marked, than it was in the days of Pope. Now, Lord 
Lytton has the good or ill-fortune to have chosen a style wholly apart 
from and independent of this fashion. In the first place, his poem 
is an epic, and epics are to this age almost unknown. The age of 
epic poetry seems for the present to have passed away as completely 
as the age for poetry which is really dramatic. Even Southey, in 
the preface to his Madoc, said that “it assumes not the degraded 
title of epic ;” and though the expression woke the sneers of Byron, 
it furnishes an evidence that even then there was little chance of an 
epic being favourably received. But further than this, Lord Lytton’s 
poetic style in no respect resembles any other by which the age has 
hitherto been fascinated. The few criticisms of King Arthur which 
have appeared bear witness to this fact, which the reader may regard 
as a merit rather than asa defect ; for those criticisms may be summed 
up by saying that they admit King Arthur to be full of splendid 
passages, inexhaustibly fertile in incident, and excellent in metrical 
art, but wanting in something, which, if present, would constitute it 
poetry of a very high order. What is this mysterious something ? 
The critics do not enlighten us. We must rest content with their 
oracular dictum; and meanwhile we believe that the “ something” 
wanting is simply that indefinable style of poetic expression, that 
Tennysonian tinge of richness of colour, which is in reality a re- 
flection from the predominant lustre of one poetic mind, but which 
many readers of modern poetry assume to be an essential of poetry 
itself. But meanwhile this poetic fashion is a thing remarkably 
evanescent. The admirers of Waller and Lovelace missed it altogether 
in Milton, and even Dryden did not seem to be quite sure that the Para- 
dise Lost was really poetic till he had endeavoured to “tag Milton’s 
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lines with rhyme.” Similarly the admirers of Cowley found this 
something wanting in Dryden; and those whose taste Dryden and Pope 
had formed denied it altogether to Wordsworth; as again the admirers 
of Wordsworth denied it to Byron, and the admirers of Byron to 
Mr. Robert Browning. But poetry is in itself a metal of value apart 
from the form in which it is expressed, as gold is gold apart from the 
head of the sovereign which is stamped upon the coin that is in 
commonest circulation. No one, at any rate, will dispute the truth 
of Lord Lytton’s graceful allusion to the Poet-Laureate, when he 
says, “the design and plan I had proposed to myself were so remote 
from the domains of romance to which the genius of Mr. Tennyson 
has resorted, that I may claim one merit rare in those who have 
come after him;—lI have filled no pitcher from fountains hallowed 
to himself.” 

The poem of King Arthur is so extraordinarily fertile in incident, 
it is characterised to so remarkable a degree by the rich play of a 
teeming fancy, that not only is it a difficult task to present the reader 
with even a bare outline of its structure, but in doing so a necessary 
injustice is done to the poem itself, as it goes forth 


<¢ Amid the banks of old 
And glides translucent o’er their sands of gold.” 


The scene opens in the smiling and lovely vale of Carduel, where 


‘* Bright as the morn when all the pomp of cloud 
Reflects its lustre in a rosy ring, 
The worthy centre of a glittering crowd 
Of youth and beauty, shone the British king. 
Above that group, o’er-arched from tree to tree, 
Thick garlands hung their odorous canopy. 


«¢ And in the midst of that delicious shade 
Up sprang a sparkling fountain, silver-voiced, 
And the bees murmured, and the breezes played ; 
In their gay youth the youth of May rejoiced— 
And they in hers—as through that leafy hall 
Chimed the heart’s laughter with the fountain’s fall.” 


In the midst of the voluptuous idleness of this gay and purposeless 
existence, a dark Shadow suddenly appears and summons the king to 
follow it. The bright assemblage breaks up in tumult and alarm, and 
the courtiers seek for the king in vain. In an hour he reappears sad 


and silent, and dismisses his company to their homes; and then 


Sleep, the sole angel left of all below, 
O’er the luiled city sheds ambrosial wreaths 
Wet with the dews of Eden; bliss and woe 
Are equals, and the humblest slave that breathes 
Under the shelter of those healing wings 
Reigns half his life in realms too fair for kings. 
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‘* Too fair those realms for Arthur; long he lay 
An exiled suppliant at the gate of dreams, 
And vexed, and wild, and fitful as a ray 
Quivering upon the surge of stormy streams ; 
Thought broke in glimmering trouble o’er his breast, 
And found no billow where its beam could rest.” 


In his restlessness he catches sight of the lamp burning in the turret 
of Merlin, and goes to visit the Great Enchanter. He tells him that 
the Phantom had led him to a dark and lonely pool in the forest, 
gazing into which he saw as in a mirror the labourer’s plough passing 
over the fields where Carduel had been, and the crown of the Cymrion 
the brow of the Saxon. Recovering from the swoon caused by the 
horror of the vision, Arthur had prayed no longer for pleasure as he 
had done in the gay valley, but for lifeand strength to save his native 
land, or at least to spend all in its defence. On hearing the dream, 
Merlin summons his subject-spirits to reveal the future. Arthur 
once more swoons at the sight— 
‘«*Reeled heaving from his feet the dizzy floor, 
Swam dreamlike on his gaze the fading cell: 
As falls the seaman when the waves dash o’er 
The plank that glideth from his grasp—he fell.” 


In the morning the seer tells him that if he would save his country, 
and become the father of a line of kings, he must turn from pomp 
and pleasure to toil, man’s noblest birthright; and, going forth 
armed but uncrowned, must win by desperate adventures the gem- 
hilted falchion, the silver shield which cradled the infant Thor, and a 
child-like companion, 


‘* With looks that light the dark, and locks of gold.” 


The story of his wanderings, and the wanderings in his track of 
his two friends, Gawaine the Gay and Lancelot of the Lake, occupy 
the greater portion of the book. Guided by a dove, Arthur eludes the 
wiles of the King of the Vandals, and the dagger of Faul, an Aleman 
priest whom he converts to Christianity, and by whose aid he after- 
wards escapes from Harold, Earl of Mercia, whom he defeats in 
single combat. He is guided to a lovely Etrurian valley, and 


espoused to the young queen gle. From this valley he escapes 


under its gates of rock, from the sacrifice to which the priest has 
destined him, by a stream which rushes over the bed of a cataract. 
“ele, attempting to follow him, is drowned; and her corpse is dis- 
covered lying beside the half-dead hero by Lancelot, who has followed 
Arthur with the guidance of a crystal ring. The king recovers; 
and as they sit beside the lake, the dove brings to Arthur in her beak 
a leaf which opens his eyes to the unseen world, and with sight thus 
purged he enters the magic bark of the Lady of the Lake. 


Lis 
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“¢ As when in Autumn nights, and Arctic skies, 
An angel makes a cloud his noiseless car, 
And, through ceerulean silence, silent flies 
From antique Hesper to some dawning star,— 
So still, so swift along the windless tides 
Her vapour-sail the Lake’s mute Lady guides. 
‘* Along the sheen, along the glassy sheen, 
Amid the lull of lucent night they go; 
Till, in the haven of an islet green, 
Murmuring through recds the gentle waters flow, 
Shoots the dim pinnace to the gradual strand, 
And the pale phantom, beckoning, glides to land.” 


The land is the Meteor Island, which, as the feet of Arthur touch it, 
sinks downwards to the realms below. After a humorous canto, de- 
scribing the adventures of Gawaine, who sets forth in search of his 
friend under the ill-omened guidance of a very malicious raven, a mag- 
nificent book is devoted to the adventures of King Arthur in the Lower 
World, where his steadfastness, his tenderness, his courage, and his 
unselfishness are gloriously tested, and where he sees a splendid 
vision of the future, the general conception of which is borrowed from 
the Vision of Aineas in the Sixth Book of Virgil’s Aineid. But 
though the conception is not new, the treatment is entirely original, 
and so profoundly noble and imaginative, that this Christian 
Necyomanteia, with its pomp of foreshadowed history, is worthy of 
an immortal place in English literature. The adventures of Lancelot 
and Genevra, and the meeting of Arthur and Gawaine in the icy 
north, would occupy more space to narrate than can here be given; 
but the series of dangers incurred by the peerless king in the Mam- 
moth cave and among the huge skeletons of extinct monsters, and 
the grisly shapes that haunt that fearful region, are conceived in the 
wildest spirit of Scandinavian gloom. Suffice it to say that Arthur 
wins the silver shield, and subsequently meets the destined maiden. 
Returning to England, he finds Carduel invested, and the Pale-horse 
banner of the Saxons everywhere victorious. 
‘¢ King Crida’s hosts are storming Carduel ! 
From vale to mount one world of armour shines, 
Round castled piles, for which the forest fell, 
Spreads the white war-town of the Teuton lines ; 

To countless clarions countless standards swell : 

King Crida’s hosts are storming Carduel! 
When all seems lost, Arthur’s third friend, Caradoc, the youthful 
poet, by a self-immolation noble as that of Decius, saves his native 
land; and in the last book, which is crowded with a marvellous 
variety of incidents, not only narrated in the most beautiful verse, 
but imagined with endless diversity and skill, King Arthur, at the 
sword’s point, wins peace from the all-but-victorious Saxons; and 
the poem closes with the nuptials of Lancelot to Genevra, the daughter 
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of Earl Harold, and of Arthur himself to Genevieve, the daughter 
of Crida, the Saxon king. Both maidens have been previously con- 
verted to Christianity by a captive woman of Britain; and from the 
happy union of Arthur and Genevieve is destined to spring a line of 
kings in whom the blood of the Cymri and the Saxon is harmoni- 
ously blent. 


‘What gallant deeds in gentle lists were done, 
What lutes made joyance sweet in jasmine bowers, 
Let others tell :—Slow sets the summer sun, 
Slow fall the mists, and, closing, droop the flowers ; 
Faint in the gloaming dies the vesper bell,— 
And Dreamland sleeps round golden Carduel.” 


Such is the roughest and most incomplete outline of the main story 
in this magnificent but neglected poem—a poem into which have 
been interwoven, in accordance with its national purpose, not only 
the wild imaginations of Northern poetry and the gigantic symbols 
of Scandinavian mythology, but also the exquisite influences of classic 
taste upon the Gothic mind, the bright gaicty of the Troubadour, and 
the noble ideal of the Christian knight. We find in it the elements 
of humour and playful fancy side by side with the weird, the solemn, 
and the grotesque ; and the epic grandeur—secured by the conquest 
of Christianity over Paganism, and the preservation of one exclusively 
Cymrian nationality, which is merged but not lost in the unity of a 
race that sprang alike from the conquerors and the conquered,—is 
with consummate skill typically shadowed forth by the glorious de- 
velopment of one heroic character. 

We have space to quote but two passages as specimens of the 
verse. They will give but little idea of it, because, as is the case 
with all true poems—but as is more the case with King Arthur than 
with any other modern poem, from the more than usually exquisite 
construction of the tale—they lose indefinitely from isolation. 
Here, however, is a stanza or two of the lighter and gayer sort from 
Gawaine’s adventures in the Land of Faerie :— 

‘ Floated a sound of laughter, musical 
As when in summer noon melodious bees 
Cluster o’er jasmine buds, or as the fall 
Of silver bells on the Arabian breeze ; 
What time, with chiming feet, in palmy shades, 
Move round the softened Moor his Georgian maids. 
* * * 


‘* «By the bright diadem of dews congealed, 
And purple robe of pranksome butterfly, 
Your royal rank,’ said Gawaine, ‘ is revealed. 
Yet more, methinks, by your majestic eye ; 
Of kings with mien august I know but two, 
These have their Arthur,—happier fairies, you.’ 


+ * * 


‘‘The banquet o’er, the royal Fay intent 
To do all honour to king Arthur’s knight, 
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Smote with his rod the bank on which they leant, 
And Fairyland flashed glorious on the sight : 
Flashed through a silvery, soft, translucent mist, 
The opal shafts and domes of amethyst ; 
‘¢ Flashed founts in shells of pearl, which crystal walls 
And phosphor lights of myriad hues redouble : 
There in the blissful subterranean halls, 
When morning wakes the world of human trouble, 
Glide the gay race; each sound our discord knows, 
Fuint-heard above, but lulls them to repose.” 


Three graver stanzas, out of many noble passages, are all that can 


now be added :— 


“‘ Then boldly out into the blissful air, 
Sir Gawaine stept! How solemn-sweet was night! 
With ocean’s heart of music heaving there, 
Under its starry robe! and all the might 
Of rock and shore, and islet deluge-riven 
Distinctly dark against the lustrous heayen! 
‘«‘ Nature, thou earliest gospel of the wise, 
Thou never-silent hymner unto God; 
Thou angel-ladder lost amid the skies, 
Though at the foot we dream upon the sod; 
To thee the priesthood of the lyre belong— 
They hear religion and reply in song. 


“Tf he hath held thy worship undefiled 
Through all the sins and sorrows of his youth, 
Let the man echo what he heard as child 
From the far hill-tops of melodious Truth, 
Leaving in troubled hearts some lingering tone 
Sweet with the solace thou hast given his own.” 

As a criticism of the poem of King Arthur, these few remarks 
would be wholly inadequate; but for a criticism they were not in- 
tended. Their object, as defined in the first sentence, was a different 
and subordinate one, That object—dictated by a mere sense of 
literary justice—has now been fulfilled: and if any reader imagine 
that the praise which has here rather been implied than expressed is 
in any way exaggerated, it will be easy for him to test its value by 
reading the poem for himself. Unless he be bound by hopeless pre- 
judices, or so entirely devoted to a particular style or fashion in 
poetry as to have lost all authority of taste, he cannot fail to gain 
from the poem the enjoyment of some very happy hours. The author 
of King Arthur need shrink from no candid or unbiassed judgment. 
It is a poem which this generation may neglect, but which—to say 
nothing of its unstained purity—is so sweet, so gay, so versatile, so 
noble, and so musical, that it would undoubtedly have been read 
with genuine admiration by Ariosto, by our own Spenser—nay, 
more, by that far greater poet to whom we owe the Sonnets and the 
Rape of Lucrece. 


F. W. Farrar. 








THE ESTHETICS OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


Wirnovt seeking here to discuss the abstract theory of the Beauti- 
ful, we may define it provisionally as the objective side of the purely 
pleasurable. A cause of one’s pleasure is not thought of as beautiful 
until it is conceived as holding this common relation to other minds 
besides his own. Even when we seem to call a purely subjective fact 
beautiful, as a beautiful conception, it will be found that this is really 
due to its objective common originator, a written or spoken word. If 
this be so, the beautiful expresses the instinctive tendency of the emo- 
tional mind to be in harmony with other minds. When a man standing 
alone on a cliff, and gazing on the sun setting below the sea, exclaims 
involuntarily, “ How beautiful!’ we may see an illustration of this 
spontaneous movement. The very strength of his emotion begets 
the craving for some sympathetic response, some reflection of his own 
feelings in another creature. 

The exposition of the various elements in external impressions of 
beauty has been carried far enough.in existing works on psychology ; 
and to these the reader must be referred for their formal classification." 
The question now before us is how far and in what way human beings 
come to have sesthetic aspects attributed to them. 

The difficulty that at once meets us here arises from the fact that 
the objects exciting the sentiment are identical with its conscious 
subjects. But every human being is not only a subjective mind; he 
is also, in regard to other minds, a part of the objective world. First 
of all, the bodily organism with its movements forms as much an 
external thing as a tree or a rock. Secondly, even the internal mental 
states become revealed by means of this material investiture in a way 
which will be dwelt on further on. Thus the whole individual 
existence, so far as it expresses itself outwardly, constitutes, in refer- 
ence to other minds, an object of contemplation, and may be found to 
present features worthy of the name beautiful. The very con- 
sciousness which shares in the subjective feeling may, in turn, be the 
cause or objective source of the feeling for others. 

The feelings of others being known to us only through the external 
signs of bodily movements and vocal sounds, it may be supposed 
that we attribute to these representatives qualities which properly 
belong to the represented states of consciousness ; and it will be found 
that a large part of the beauty of expression is really due to the nature 

(1) See especially the chapter on the AZsthetic Emotions in Mr. Bain’s work, The 


Emotions and the Will, which has served asa starting-point and a guide-post to the 
present essay. 
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of the feelings expressed. Still, there are certain intrinsic beauties 
in expressional movement which are easily accounted for on the 
principles of material beauty already alluded to; and these in their 
turn lend, by association, much of their charm to ordinary conceptions 
of the inner character. What amount of gratification is thus derivable 
from the purely external presence may be roughly estimated by 
watching the infant’s eye as it closely follows the complex and ever- 
varying movements of some lively boy. Very few, probably, are 
discriminative enough to detach all such bodily attractions from their 
idea of the in-dwelling mind. 

This influence of the external on our esthetic concepticns of 
character may be traced in the growth of language. It is a well- 
known fact in philology that distinctions between inner consciousness 
and the outer world are only very inadequately expressed in primitive 
tongues. The names of the various functions of mind, as thinking, 
feeling, and desiring, denoted originally material processes such as 
breathing, rushing, expanding, &c. And even now we familiarly 
describe mental features in terms of their external manifestations. 
We speak of a brilliant, acute intellect, a warm, quiet emotion, and 
a robust will. Along with the invariable concomitance of conscious- 
ness and bodily organism here implied, it must be remembered that 
although impressions of human character and those of material facts 
are perfectly distinct genera, the emotional effects produced by them 
may be analogous; and that just as we speak of a warm colour or a 
bright melody, so the observation of certain temperaments and dis- 
positions may produce feelings both pleasurable and painful quite 
analogous to those we experience when acted upon by the sights and 
sounds of nature. As will be seen presently, some of the mental 
principles on which perceptions of beauty in external objects depend, 
as the effects of novely, rarity, and contrast, or those of harmony 
and fitness, apply equally to our cognitions of others’ minds; and in 
this way many of the rough analogies between properties of mind 
and matter are fully accounted for. 

But leaving the subject of expression and looking at mind as far 
as possible apart from its connection with body, it may be broadly 
asserted that, irrespectively of any qualitative differences, all manifesta- 
tions of conscious life are interesting ; and since by their objective signs 
they are the common possession of other minds, under the ordinary 
conditions of observation, they easily come to be regarded as forms of 
the beautiful. Hence the many sayings about the superior and 
exclusive interest of man as an object of contemplation, as, for example, 
that which Goethe puts into the mouth of his hero in his Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre: “Man is the most interesting thing to man, 
and ought, perhaps, alone to interest him.’” 


(1) Buchi., cap. 4. 
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The causes of this are almost too obvious to require naming, 
though they may not have been fully analysed. It is not necessary, 
for explaining our knowledge of each other, to assume any intuitive 
belief in the existence of other minds than our own; the objective 
sign, pre-eminently the word, is the common meeting-point of our 
own and others’ consciousness. ‘A little attention to the process here 
evolved will perhaps bring out the peculiar attraction of other minds 
just mentioned. 

The first and most conspicuous feature of the case is, that our im- 
pressions of others’ feelings must be interpreted in terms of our own. 
The external movement or sound calls up the idea of a feeling we 
ourselves have experienced. And here of course lies the main 
interest. Whatever comes into this close mysterious connection 
with our own sentient life, has all the borrowed interest of this life 
itself. But this is not all. There is a positive pleasure in every 
feeling of resemblance ; and this pleasure is heightened in proportion 
as the resemblance strikes us in the midst of diversity. All of us 
have experienced the strange shock of discovering the rough image 
of a human face in a beetling crag. Now, the knowledge of another’s 
mind is emphatically a consciousness of likeness amid wide difference. 
The boundary separating another’s inner life from our own is of the 
most insuperable character. What the whole distinction involves 
need not be here discussed ; suffice it that it is most fundamental and 
all-important throughout the whole range of our cognitions. It is 
this waking up to a consciousness like our own, yet so widely 
sundered from our own, which gives something of their exquisite 
delight even to the interchanges of feeling of mature men and women. 
This interest, moreover, acts quite independently of the nature of the 
feelings participated in. It is at the basis of sympathy with pains 
and pleasures, but it includes the tendency to enter into other modes 
of feeling which are neither pleasurable nor painful, and even into 
the unemotional thought. 

Another universal source of interest in the contemplation of others’ 
feelings is the scope for imagination implied in the necessary inde- 
finiteness of the intuition. Since we know the minds of others only 
mediately by the data of external signs, our cognitions are never 
precise like the intuition of something immediately present to con- 
sciousness. Even when the signs are least equivocal, as in the case 
of a friend’s words, perfect definiteness cannot be attained. The 
feeling of any given moment can never be expressed with absolute 
completeness by the greatest accumulation of language. Some of its 
aspects and relations still remain undetermined. Now, the vague 
and undefined is the source of a peculiar pleasure. It gives liberty 
to thought winged by some emotion to follow out airy tracks of its 
own. ‘The artist knows this when he introduces into his picture the 
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path or the brook winding away into the wood, or the hazy expanse 
of distant air and mountain. So, in the case before us, a part of the 
subtle influence exercised by every manifestation of soul-life is due 
to this free play of the idealising impulse. This remark does not, 
however, imply that clearness of expression and utterance diminishes 
the interest ; on the contrary, it heightens it in the large majority of 
cases. For there is always left the region of imagination; and unless 
some distinctness of feeling is expressed, the sympathetic partici- 
pation—which is, after all, the chief element of the pleasure—becomes 
impossible. And further, openness and candour are closely asso- 
ciated with clear expression, and give it a value of a still higher 
kind. The imaginative interest now spoken of is seen most con- 
spicuously when a new character is brought under our notice. The 
idealising impulse fashions the unknown depths of feeling and thought 
according to its own arbitrary will; and, as we know, the result is 
often wide enough from the fact. The same tendency shows itself in 
the ideal future developments we paint for those who are objects of 
a constant personal interest to us. Our knowledge of each other 
is never so complete as not to leave ample space for this play of 
imagination. 

Lest these general considerations should seem too vague to account 
for any of our actual impressions of beauty in human character, it 
may be well to trace their bearing on some of these perceptions. In 
doing this I shall speak occasionally of isolated feelings or states 
of consciousness, but more frequently of general dispositions or 
tendencies. It is implied here, of course, that, agreeably to what 
Mr. Bain calls the principle of Relativity, change of impression or 
variety is essential to these effects of conscious life. Sameness of 
impression is equivalent to absence of impression; and fulness of 
soul always means rich variety. The more important cases of this 
principle will be spoken of by-and-by. 

If all exhibitions of consciousness are interesting, any rare degrees 
of it must be especially so. For example, the quick emotional tem- 
perament is commonly held to be an exceedingly attractive object of 
contemplation. As a permanent possibility of rich various sensibility, 
it tends to engage the admiring gaze of others, whether presented in 
actual life or in the creations of fiction. For this reason, probably, 
the female character is so much oftener deemed beautiful than the 
male. Over and above the pleasurableness of the mere external 
expression already alluded to, very much is due to the full fountains 
of feelings themselves. And this interest does not depend on the 
quality of the emotion as pleasurable or painful, but flows from all 
varieties of exuberant feeling. When this nature is least fettered by 
conventional rules, the charm is enhanced; from which cause arises 
much of the beauty of youth. Closely allied to emotion proper is the 
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excitement of abundant activity. Mr. Bain has shown that previous 
to any stimulation from without, the system manifests a spontaneous 
vigour ; and this impulse has a characteristic consciousness of its own 
which we commonly express as a sense of fresh vigorous life. It may 
be supposed to form, along with the great charm of its physical 
embodiment, a subordinate pleasure in the gratification we derive 
from the sight of health and youth. In the remaining departments 
of mind, thoughts, and volitions, there is less of this excited form of 
consciousness ; and accordingly these aspects of human nature are of 
interest chiefly for other reasons. The intellectual states, again, 
being characterised by very little external movement, are of 
secondary interest as mere exhibitions of conscious life. Thought, 
when directed to external objects, becomes undoubtedly more inte- 
resting to witness. Quickness of observation and insight, fine dis- 
crimination and inference exercised upon the outer world, are deeply 
engaging as mere modes of active consciousness, though doubtless 
the keen feeling of interest in the pursuit commonly implied in these 
qualities is a part of the pleasing impression. Still more is the 
charm of feeling added to that of intellect in social vivacity, easy 
comprehension of others, and imaginative interpretation of their 
feelings and wants. In all these cases of intellectual attractiveness, 
the percipient mind has been engaged outwardly, and has thus 
betrayed its workings by a series of rapid and various movements. 
But the predominance of thought over feeling and action tends to 
a self-contained, unexpressive, and motionless attitude. 

Of the special sources of interest in human nature, one of the most 
important is the pleasurable quality of the mental state exhibited. 
To witness the manifestation of a pleasurable feeling is pleasing, and 
vice versd. This follows from what has been said concerning the 
mode of reaching the consciousness of others. The observation of 
another’s pleasure is itself an idea of the feeling partaking of its 
pleasurable nature. This first effect is no doubt often counteracted by 
after considerations, as when another’s joy excites our envy, or 
injures our sense of justice ; but the fundamental fact remains. We 
are not speaking of the moral aspects of this tendency in active 
sympathy, but purely of its value as an object of contemplation. 
The first effect, then, of gladsome expression—all thoughts of the 
individual’s relations to ourselves and others being suspended—is 
universally pleasurable. For this reason it is made a matter of 
refined taste to hide as far as possible painful feelings, such as con- 


oN 


straint or mortification, and to wear in society an even cheerfulness. 
The special beauty of some characters may be traced to a natural pre- 
disposition to pleasure. Although the acquired habit of repressing 
pain and exhibiting pleasure is pleasing, the natural disposition to this 
preference is much more so ; for it is more perfect as a form of plea- 
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sure through the absence of everything like artificial restraint. The 
joyous temperament, prone to forget a pain and to expand a pleasure, 
is singularly beautiful to contemplate. It forms another source 
of attraction in the youthful nature, but is seen in its highest charm 
when it is found rare and unexpected in the habitual smile of a 
wrinkled old age. Hence art has chosen for the permanent phases 
of her heroes and gods deep, quiet gladness; and of these re- 
presentations the Greek Apollo, ‘ whose bright eye lends brightness, 
and never yet saw a shadow,” will probably always remain first in 
the order of beauty.'. Of course this effect pure gladsomeness 
is often modified by accompanying suggestions. Insensibility to 
pain is displeasing, as will be seen, through its unsympathetic 
character. Similarly the zsthetic anticipation of pleasurable ex- 
pression is corrected by a recollection of its connection with physical 
constitution, health, &c. 

Hitherto I have dwelt on gratifications depending on our entering 
into a feeling of another through its expression. But there are 
pleasures derived from the spectacle of others’ feelings not due to 
this sympathetic action of the mind. Of course, so far as we conceive 
the conscious state of another, it must be by means of this same 
interpretation through our own. But in the class of cases now to be 
noticed the pleasure does not spring exclusively from this assumption 
of the feeling expressed, but from certain aspects and relations of the 
same viewed as objects of thought. 

And, first of all, the manifestations of human consciousness are, no 
less than impressions from the material world, the causes of special 
emotions. ‘lhe one emotion characteristically awakened by the sight 
and observation of human beings is tenderness in all its varieties. 
Though the strongest forms of this feeling are confined to a few 
objects, other and fainter degrees are bestowed on all our fellow- 
creatures so far as we observe in them certain qualities of character. 
Thus the joyous temperament already described is commonly lov- 
able. Many moral excellencies, especially sympathy and _self- 
sacrifice, generosity and lasting devotion, excite the same impulse 
of affection; and this effect lends much of their peculiar charm to 
the beautiful examples of virtue. Even the spectacle of weakness, 
and a suggestion of possible suffering, may call up a species of this 
feeling half pleasurable, yet with an under-current of sadness 
which we call pity. This case is curious, as being an apparent 
exception to the superior charm of pleasurable manifestations. I 


(1) Mr. Carlyle has brought out this with other beautiful aspects of character in his 
Life of Sterling. So thoroughly “joyful, light, and hoping a nature” was his, that 
even his religious feclings seemed to lack the element of terror. Next to this elasticity 
of heart, the great charm in Sterling’s character was his abundance of nature, his 
‘infinite susceptivity.” 
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know of no expression of this feeling so delicate and true as Heine’s 
exquisite song suggested by the sight of youthful innocence, which 
begins with the line : — 

‘* Du bist wie eine Blume.” 


Rarely if ever is this sentiment the whole feeling of beauty, but 
a concomitant of other feelings and intuitions." 

Asa second illustration of these simple emotional effects, admiration 
may be named. The main element here is the perception of some 
novel and rare degree of a desirable quality. It has been noticed 
already that some degree of freshness and unfamiliarity must be a 
characteristic of every impression of beauty. A commonplace exhibi- 
tion of the most attractive elements of character can never be beau- 
tiful. But in certain cases the degree of unexpectedness and rarity 
may be the chief source of the gratification. Thus all degrees of 
virtuous feeling and conduct that rise far above the common level of 
humanity assume the esthetic attraction. A very striking instance 
of unlooked-for generosity will awaken a strong impulse of tender- 
ness; whilst a grand exhibition of moral strength affects us with a 
kind of worship. In this latter instance the emotion of wonder 
blends with the proper effect of power, which may be a sympathetic 
exaltation, or an approach to terror. The exhibited quality may be 
in striking contrast either to the ordinary character of the individual, 
or, what is better, to the usual run of human conduct. Many cha- 
racters owe their beauty as a whole to a rare combination of pleasing 
qualities, as refinement of taste with wide sympathy, strength of 
judgment with quick sensibility of feeling, and so on. It will be 
remarked directly that this requisite of beauty is frequently limited 
by the desire for naturalness or conformity to type. To most a 
strongly-marked individuality is apt to be unnatural; though to 
some it is highly impressive and admirable for its rare manifestation 
of courage and force. 

It might perhaps be thought by some that the ludicrous aspects of 
human nature ought to have a place here, as they are the source of 
a special and pleasurable emotion in the beholder. But though the 
ludicrous is undoubtedly a part of the subject-matter of xsthetics, it 

(1) Mr. Mill, in his able exposure of Bentham's one-sided view of human nature, dis- 
linguishes the lovable as a third aspect of actions co-ordinate with the wsthetic and 
the moral. No doubt where the impulse to love depends on a special and restricted 
relation of the subject and object, it has no esthetic character; as in the case of a 
prompting to reward a generous act to one’s own child. But when the mere presenta- 
tion of an action to our attention is followed by an ideal excitation of the emotion, I 
regard it as analogous to the other pleasurable effects of beholding human character. 
The common uses of language confirm one in the belief that, to the majority, the sym- 
pathetic or amiable side of human nature is beautiful. No doubt in minds of high 
culture the connotation of the word becomes narrowed, and acquires an esoteric value, 


so to speak, the more intellectual perceptions of harmony, &c., becoming the prominent 
associations of the word, and excluding the more vulgar sentiment. 
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is strongly opposed to the beautiful and sublime, which are more 
especially the subject of this paper, and would require a separate 
and different kind of treatment. However engaging or diverting 
a laughable eccentricity or defect may be, it is obvicus that it has 
little to do with the aggregate charm of a character." For the 
manifest tendency of any excessive amount of quaintness or awkward- 
ness in a character is to inspire contempt after the first impulse of 
laughter has been gratified. Still, a certain admixture of the ridicu- 
lous may add to the real interest of a nature. As will be hereafter 
seen, a suggestion of some common frailty in a great man will often 
be a relief, and serve to render his character more natural. Again, a 
certain voluntary gratification of our risible susceptibilities, whether 
in act or in speech, tends to please us through its exhibition of good- 
will and wish to entertain. But, with these exceptions, the ludicrous 
borders too closely on the unworthy to enter into our notion of a 
pleasing and admirable character as a whole. 

In the following elements of beauty in character the pleasure 
results from a more intellectual process, the cognition of harmony 
among relations. The general principle of harmony as a main factor 
in the beautiful is too familiar to require much illustration. In all 
our perceptions of the beauty of human nature, some reference of the 
feeling observed to other feelings or objective facts holding relations 
with it, may be found. Single feelings, as already mentioned, are of 
interest chiefly as criteria of general tendencies. Any given mani- 
festation of feeling is at once classified with similar states, and, when 
this is done easily, a pleasurable feeling results, which is the rudi- 
mentary sense of harmony.” This emotion is the chief element in 
the pleasure given us by the spectacle of human consistency. It is 
always an intellectual process, and as such enters largely into the 
perceptions of beauty of the more cultivated minds. As a sense of 
correspondence between feeling and expression, it appears in the 
charm of candour and frank openness. It binds the attraction of 
the present to that of the past, and is one main force sustaining our 
continued interest in the evolution of the individual. 

Beyond the tracing of resemblances among different elements of 
the same individual character, the feeling of harmony shows itself in 
the reference of these features of character to an ideal development 
of the individual in conformity to the conditions of his environment. 


(1) The attractions of individual character are the only thing intended to be discussed 
here. Considered as a member of a group, such as a novel paints for us, a thoroughly 
ridiculous type of nature may be the source of a high gratification asa relief and 
counterpoise to the more earnest characters. 

(2) This gratification forms also the foundation to the intellectual enjoyment in read- 
ing and studying character. Curiosity and a desire to comprehend may blend in the 
interest awakened by the sight of a human being, though there are often painful accom- 
paniments which rob the feelings of their wsthetic character. 
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There is a gratification in tracing the correspondence between the 
character and the circumstances of individual men and women. The 
inheritance of a family trait, the willing adoption of the father’s 
pursuit, the exhibition of taste and fitness for the prescribed situation 
in life, all afford pleasure to the observer. As a correspondence to 
an ideal of happiness for the individual, this harmony forms a part 
of our conception of a well-balanced mind, and gives to prudence 
what little of an esthetic character it can ever possess. It appears 
as a well-ordering of energy and appetite in relation to supreme 
reason in Plato’s conception of a just, harmonious, or beautiful man. 

A more important case of the pleasure derived from harmony in 
character is found in the perception of naturalness, or conformity to 
the laws of human nature generally. This principle, it is obvious, is 
supplementary to the last, adding the universal type to the individual 
ideal. It implies generally a facility in entering into the expressed 
feeling on the part of the observer, as is seen in the saying, “ One 
touch of nature,” &c. ; but it is an intellectual perception more than a 
sympathetic emotion. It varies with the observer’s knowledge and 
conception of mankind. This perception takes different forms accord- 
ing to the aspect of character presented. When the individual nature 
is viewed as a whole, it is judged tq be complete or otherwise accord- 
ing to its participation in the various elements of the human cha- 
racter generally. The pleasure of this perception is opposed to the 
pain which unaccountable eccentricity, the undue emphasis of any 
one trait, often occasions. The Greek mind was quickly sensitive to 
these effects. The conception of a due proportion of the various 
elements of character which we find in Plato, and which underlies 
the celebrated maxim pyStv éyav, illustrates this universal harmony 
even more than the other. All ideas of fitness, measure, or adjust- 
ment in individual character really point to this double correspond- 
ence: first of all, with the common requirements of human nature, 
and secondly, with the special requirements of the individual life. In 
its ethical form this feeling of harmony becomes the sense of pro- 
priety to which Adam Smith gave such a conspicuous place in his 
system, though the reference here is less to a fact than to an end or 
ideal. This conformity may be to types of very various extent. We 
are gratified when we see a man exhibiting the characteristic quali- 
ties of his nation, rank, age, occupation, and so on. Thus, for 
example, one charm of simplicity, or unconsciousness of self, in a 
child, is due to its naturalness, its suitability to the common con- 
dition of childhood. 

This variety of the beautiful is modified especially by the other 
requirement of rarity already spoken of; and to combine these pleas- 
ing effects in an ideal character—to be true to fact, and yet to con- 
struct a new character—is the special difficulty of the novelist’s art. 
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One circumstance which enables the two effects to blend so frequently 
is the existence of a moral ideal, to which it is acknowledged our 
characters ought to approximate. Owing to this, the presentation of 
a surpassing nobleness of nature, however uncommon in actual expe- 
rience, is not felt to be unnatural. Our moral aspirations in this 
instance supply the type or standard. 

Thus far we have considered the various aspects of human character 
as matters of contemplation in what may be called a disinterested 
way ; that is, we have conceived the observer as looking simply at 
the objective facts,and their relations to other objective facts, and 
feeling nothing but what is involved in the contemplation of these 
alone. But this is seldom the whole of the sentiment produced by 
beholding such manifestations. One chief aspect of the conduct and 
temper of our fellows is their bearing on our own interests. Bound 
together as we are in society, every human being soon comes to be 
recognised as containing possibilities of unknown effects—beneficial 
and injurious—on ourselves, and those of interest to us. Hence a 
large part of the gratification derived from witnessing the feelings 
and actions of others is due to the suggestions of security and benefit 
which they bring with them. Nor need the good effects be neces- 
sarily material blessings. Future possible gratifications of our 
various emotional tastes must also be included. In brief, when we 
contemplate any disposition in another, we inquire into its bearings 
on our future and contingent pleasures. Now if there are any of 
these mental qualities which suggest pleasurable effects universally, 
and not merely to the individual or the few, they assume ipso facto 
the character of the beautiful. Such qualities there are undoubtedly, 
and the consideration of them brings us to those sides of human cha- 
racter which have both an esthetic and an ethical value. 

In discussing these it will be convenient to regard first of all the 
pleasing character of actions and feelings derived exclusively from 
considerations of their bearing on the spectator; then to add the 
supplementary impressions due to a comprehensive regard for the 
effects of the conduct on human beings generally, including the agent 
himself. This arrangement will enable us to arrive at the ethical 
aspects of character by a gradual progress from simpler phases. 

First of all, then, the exhibition of certain qualities of mind is 
generally pleasing through the association of possible pleasurable 
effects on the spectator. This does not involve a process of sym- 
pathy with either the agent or the object of the action, but rests on 
the conception of uniformity in the feelings and actions of the same 
individual. One source of this pleasure is the ideal character of the 
conception—the imagination of vague, indeterminate possibilities of 
happiness through the ideal suggestion. The forms of sentiment and 
volition which are thus generally gratifying will already have sug- 
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gested themselves. They include the self-repressing, as contrasted 
with the self-asserting, qualities. When we witness any act of self- 
sacrifice to another, it is obvious that a general tendency is at once 
suggested ; and, each spectator being a possible recipient of effects 
from the actions of the same individual, this idea is a source of 
pleasure. These dispositions may be either those of self-repres:ion or 
of direct benevolence. A low estimate of oneself, modesty, with but 
a slight demand on the consideration and good services of others, is 
pleasing in this way, whilst egotism and arrogance are displeasing. 
When the impulse takes the form of directly aiming to please, the 
charm is still greater. Quickness of sympathy with others, a keen 
interest in their welfare, a strong desire to win their approval, abun- 
dance of admiration and generous instinct, are amongst the most 
delightful phases of character presented to us. No doubt other 
influences concur in bringing about this enjoyment. Even when 
there is no sympathy with the recipient of the direct benefit con- 
ferred, the very sight of mental dispositions useful to ourselves calls 
up a form of tenderness towards the person, which is an added enjoy- 
ment. This feeling is also awakened by the thought of the help- 
lessness and need of our shelter involved in some of these points of 
character. ; 

It is interesting to notice how timidity and deference to others 
on the one side, and strength and independence of character on the 
other, appear euch beautiful according to the class of dispositions 
which characterises the spectator. To a robust, active nature the 
latter will be far more striking. The excitement of wonder at a rare 
spectacle, a lively sympathetic enjoyment of the power manifested, 
and a sense of the moral value of these qualities, will be the feelings 
in this case. Toa less vigorous and more gently emotional nature, 
on the contrary, the exhibition of the milder, sweeter aspects, will be 
much more attractive. This is but one case of diversity in taste as 
to beauty of character, resulting from variations in the degree of the 
several susceptibilities here discussed. 

Let us now turn to the effects of dispositions and actions on the 
happiness of others besides the spectator. Many of the phases of 
character just described can only be revealed by actions which 
directly affect the welfare of some other or others of our fellow- 
beings. Self-forgetfulness, generosity, supposes some direct recipient 
of a benefit. Now the pleasure thus produced comes to be recognised 
by the sympathy of the spectator as part of the action itself, and 
gives by association a considerable additional value to the dispositions 
prompting it. This sympathetic gratification has been fully recog- 
nised by moralists, especially by Adam Smith, as an element in the 
sentiment of moral approbation. And here we are come to a point 
where the ethical and eesthetical feelings blend and are scarcely 

VOL, IX. N.S. MM 
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distinguishable. As a pleasurable element of a spectacle, this view 
of the action or disposition enters into the beautiful; as a part of 
a man’s conduct affecting for good the interests of a fellow-member 
of society, it calls for a moral judgment of approval. At one instant 
we are pure spectators, and are gratified by pleasurable ideas; at 
the next we become judges, and in common with the rest of society 
allow the action to pass as right, or reward it as virtuous. 

The concurrence of the ethical and esthetical judgments is seen 
still more clearly when the bearing of the act or sentiment not only 
on the immediate recipient of the benefit, but also on all others 
concerned, the agent himself included, is taken into the conception.’ 
We look on any piece of conduct by the light derived from past 
experiences. The common accompaniments of certain kinds of action 
are immediately suggested on the recurrence of a new instance; and 
the same preponderance of happy results, a more or less clear reference 
to whick determines the moral judgment of approval, would appear, 
according to the principles here laid down, to necessitate the grati- 
fication of our «esthetic feelings. The question then presents itself, 
What is the general relation of these two sentiments—are they ever 
identical, and how far do they coincide? Philosophers have loved 
to descant on the equivalence of the right, the virtuous, and the 
beautiful. The poet Goethe says somewhere that the beautiful is 
more than the good, and includes it. Can any light be thrown on 
this interesting problem from the conception of beauty in mind and 
character here adopted ? 

Let us first inquire how far the gratification of both sentiments 
when they concur is one feeling or two. It is obvious from the 
foregoing that many cases of moral excellence will be fitted to excite 
the feeling of the beautiful along with that of approbation or praise. 
In the first place, a right or virtuous action is frequently striking 
through its rarity, naturalness, and so on; but further, the ground 
of the moral sentiment must be, in part at least, the idea of certain 
beneficial or pleasurable effects; and this is equally an element of 
attractiveness in the spectacle. Will the moral and esthetic feelings 
remain distinct in these cases or not? ‘To answer this we must look 
a little more closely at the nature of the moral sentiment. One of 
its peculiarities is its close connection with the will. It may be said 
that it always implies a tendency to act or to forbear from acting. 
In the capacity of members of society, we have not only to judge of 
the acts of others, but to take part in punishing and rewarding them. 

(1) It is here assumed that all morality does point to the beneficial effects of actions 
and dispositions. And this may now be done, one should suppose, without any undue 
partiality for the Utilitarian view. For the latest writers on the other side—the late 
Professor Grote, for instance—-practically allow that the direction of the moral sense is 


ruled by the ends of human happiness, and this would seem to imply that a perception 
of desirable consequences is a part, if not the whole, of a recognition of rightness. , 
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In moral condemnation there is involved the readiness to punish; 
the opposite feeling similarly implies the abstention from punishment. 
This characteristic at once marks off the ethical feeling from the 
esthetic. This latter is a much more passive state of mind. It acts, 
no doubt, in prompting us to retain the contemplation of the beautiful 
object, or to shun that of the ugly. But the perfect feeling of 
esthetic gratification may be possessed in a comparatively inactive 
state. On the other hand, the moral feeling of condemnation cannot 
be conceived as a passive feeling, detached from the will. Hence we 
find that the two sentiments, even when concurring, tend often 
mutually to exclude each other, rather than to coexist. The easy 
man of culture will indulge in the esthetic charms of a certain dis- 
position or action, being comparatively insensible to the stronger 
effects of its moral aspects; while the very earnestness of a man’s 
moral feelings will often unfit him for the calm contemplation of the 
beautiful side of character. In the case of virtue, the difference of 
the two feelings seems less, through the absence in the moral one 
of any reference to punishment. But even here we do not lose our 
active and legislative function; a sort of obligation forces us as 
members of society to reciprocate some part of this extraordinary 
service rendered to the common good. On the other hand, in the 
cesthetic admiration of virtue, though there be an outgoing of tender- 
ness with its impulse to lavish favour, it is still in the function of 
spectator, and not in that of judge, that we experience this feeling. 
From all this we gather that the gratifications of the two sentiments 
of beauty and morality, when producible by the same aspect of dis- 
position or conduct, are not quite so harmonious as we might at first 
have conjectured. They may blend so as to form a higher delight ; 
but they may also prove mutually antagonistic. It is not meant by 
this that everybody experiencing the moral feelings of approbation 
or praise is conscious of this active function. Many experience a 
form of sentiment much more passive in character, and allied to the 
eesthetic. This is known by such names as the feeling of propriety 
or fitness. In fact, the two types of sentiment pass into one another 
by very gradual shades. All that one can safely assert is a tendency. 
The sentiment is moral as it tends to ideas of action; esthetic, as it 
tends to remain a passive enjoyment, a pure contemplation. 

The second question is how far the morally worthy aspects of 
character are fitted to please the wsthetic sentiment. In other words, 
are the right and praiseworthy sides of conduct necessarily beautiful ? 
This question is independent of the last, and may be stated thus :— 
Supposing the satisfaction of the esthetic feeling to be compatible with 
that of the ethical, what features in human character are qualified to 
beget both, and what, not ? 

It has already been seen that the right and virtuous have invariably 
some elements fitted to become a source of esthetic gratification 
MM2 
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viz., the ideas of the pleasurable effects resulting from these qualities 
in human conduct. Moreover, in every case of moral approval, there 
is a sense of harmony between the action and the great ends of the 
moral law, social order and stability, and the well-being of mankind. 
It enters as as a consistent factor into that realm of individual ends (to 
use the words of Kant) which makes up universal law. That these 
relations have their beautiful aspects was recognised by Adam Smith, 
who discusses “the beauty which the appearance of utility bestows 
upon the characters and actions of men.”* But though there are these 
pleasing features in the spectacle of all moral rectitude, a slight 
amount of consideration will show that they do not always render an 
action or sentiment beautiful. 

It has been the object of this article to trace out the number of 
different sources of the seemingly simple effect of beauty in character. 
For anything in the human mind to receive this attribute in a high 
degree, several of these sources must co-operate; and in the case of 
many right and even virtuous qualities of human nature this condition 
is wanting. Further, morality, with all its pleasurableness, nearly 
always includes some discordant and painful elements. Duty means 
coercion, restriction of pleasure, a forcing of the individual from the 
course which his natural bent would take. It is an artificial product 
of a painful system of discipline, and though it becomes in the mature 
man a comparatively spontaneous course of action, it never loses 
entirely its associations of restraint and unnaturalhess. The pleasure 
of the agent observed is involved in our notion of beautiful action. 
Spontaneity, ease, freedom have been seen to be prime essentials in 
the spectacle of a man’s behaviour, and the want of these diminish- 
ing the attractiveness of morally correct actions, diminishes that of 
the mental qualities implied. Even in virtuous conduct, which 
seems by its very nature so free, there are often suggested ideas of 
sacrifice and suffering to the agent which detract from the pure 
pleasure of the spectacle. There can be little doubt that, for these 
reasons, beings taking to every kind of moral excellence naturally 
and by instinctive impulse would be a more beautiful spectacle ; 
and, as it is, the disappearance of everything like sense of restraint 
always adds to the beauty of morality. Indeed, when the require- 
ment of morality is not very urgent, we sometimes delight to see its 
shackles broken off, as in the freaks of a wanton, spirited boy. 

Not only in the mind of the agent, but in that of some person 
affected by the conduct, elements of pain may arise which destroy 
the «esthetic pleasure of the spectacle of justice or virtue. Morality 
is frequently a balancing of interests, the infliction of a certain evil in 
order to avoid a far more disastrous one. And when the pain thus 
occasioned is severe, the action becomes something revolting to the 
eye. And this is not all. In relation to the character of the agent, 


(1) “Theory of Moral Sentiments,” part iv., ch. ii. 
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the infliction of such human suffering must be conceived as indicating 
either harshness and insensibility, or a painful struggle and repression 
of natural feeling, either of which would be displeasing as an esthetic 
contemplation. Thus the celebrated deeds of Brutus and Aga- 
memnon, however praiseworthy on moral grounds, and however 
striking as exhibitions of self-control or power, would scarcely be 
called beautiful. 

Again, the ends of morality may require the production of a 
character too far removed from common sympathies. The man of ex- 
ceeding gravity, severely just and faithful to his sense of duty, must 
be accounted of inestimable moral worth. His elevation above the 
common type of men may render him sublime. But we feel at the 
same time a want of some point of contact with so stern a nature. 
It appears to us by its emotional coldness outside the great kinship 
of mankind. Hence, in such a character, as has been said, the 
appearance of an ordinary human weakness will enhance its esthetic 
value. It is a pleasant relief to find so exalted a mind resting on our 
own familiar earth. Thus the touches of domestic tenderness given 
by Homer to many of his stern heroes are felt to bring them near 
ourselves, and they intensify our interest in their doings and suffer- 
ings. So, even a laughable trait—a quaint mannerism—may, 
through this relieving effect, become beautiful. The almost depress- 
ing effects of lofty virtue are thus obviated, and the feeling of 
oneness restored. 

Very nearly allied to this last consideration is another of equal 
importance. The utilities of life often necessitate great one-sidedness 
of mental development. Men who have devoted themselves most 
efficiently to some department of the welfare of mankind have tended 
to become narrow, incomplete. For a character to be a picturesque 
whole, as distinguished from a mere unit of a group of characters, 
there must be a rich diversity. More particularly there should be a 
fund of various emotions and interests ; dignity must be relieved by 
humour, high intellectual culture by interest in ordinary human con- 
cerns. Some of the most estimable people become thus uninteresting, 
and, though we extol their merits, we feel little attraction in their 
society. Thus, one is incessantly active and punctilious; another is 
monotonous through absorption in some one great social interest, and 
so on. On the other hand, characters of a contemptible weakness 
do not fail at times to interest us by their abundant diversity. 
George Eliot’s Zito, with all his selfishness, fascinates us by his 
vivacity, his fresh, keen interests, his ever-startling ambitions. Just 
as diversity of character is sometimes hindered by the limitations of 
some great moral end, so is intensity of emotion and action. Ethical 
considerations require the repression of much passionate feeling, and 
they still more narrow the scope of bold energetic action. And so 
we find that grand outbursts of enthusiasm are sure to be admired, 
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even if they are condemned on moral grounds; the struggle of a 
brave people, as the French, cannot fail to win our sympathy and 
respect, however vain we may have to pronounce it. 

It is thus seen that, although Goethe was right in saying that the 
beautiful is wider than the good, he was wrong if he intended to 
include the whole of the moral as a subordinate species of the beauti- 
ful. So far as our present investigation has brought us, they appear 
much rather to be two co-ordinate genera, partly coincident and 
partly exclusive one of the other. While many actions and traits 
of mind denoted by the esthetic term obviously have no moral 
character, so others denoted by the ethical term have nothing, or 
the minimum visibile, of the pleasurable aspect of beauty. 

And here we may regard this rough draft of an analysis of mental 
attractiveness as completed. Not that it is intended to be exhaustive 
in the enumeration, any more than elaborate in the illustration of the 
principles involved. For it must be borne in mind that many of the 
finer, subtler effects of character are owing to intricate combinations 
of qualities ; and that it is not a complete account of these to name 
their constituent elements. Probably much of the dislike to a strictly 
scientific analysis of mental products may be accounted for by the 
prevailing supposition that the analysed compound is intended to be 
viewed as nothing but so many bare elements, brought into juxta- 
position but exercising no modifying influences on one another. 
Before the analysis of the mind is completed, greater attention must 
be paid to these mutual modifications ; and the result of any such 
investigation must always be stated as so many elementary feelings 
or ideas, plus the fact of associative union with all the accompanying 
effects on the elements it implies. Applying this rule to the case 
before us, one would have to supplement the analysis by a con- 
structive synthesis, tracing out the origin of many of our happiest 
impressions of character from the concurrence of certain of the above 
influences. Only one instance, however, can be given here. The 
peculiar pleasure of moderation, the happy mean, may be supposed to 
arise from the satisfaction of two esthetic requirements. It is a 
commonplace in morals that many excellencies lie midway between 
extremes of excess; and it has frequently been suggested in this 
paper that certain esthetic requirements tend to counteract each 
other. Rarity of individual development must not clash with con- 
formity to nature; proud independence must be tempered with 
deference and sympathy, whilst these last must not sink into feeble- 
ness. Hence a character uniting these often opposed excellencies 
has a peculiarly subtle charm. And it is probable that many more 
of the esthetic effects of concrete characters might be referred to a 
similar mode of blending among various gratifications. 

JAMES SULLY. 








ANNE FURNESS. 
CuHarrer XXXYV. 


My father had reached home about half an hour before I did. He 
had brought Mr. Whiffles with him ;—or, at any rate, Mr. Whiffles 
had come, and was then in the garden. [Father had been greatly 
overcome on hearing of the errand I had gone upon; had re- 
proached himself, and declared that such a sacrifice ought not to be 
made; that Mr. Cudberry was bound to prevent it. But he had 
finally confessed that he saw no other way out of the difficulties that 
beset him; no other way to avoid either disgrace, and, perhaps, a gaol. 
Mr. Whiffles had stuck to him, with the intention of making himself 
sure that father would, as he had promised (afterwards taking back 
his word, and then again giving it, in a terrible indecision and 
trouble of mind), make the proposition to mother and myself. It 
had been at once a pang and a relief to my father to find his pur- 
pose anticipated. . 

All this mother hurriedly poured into my ears as I was taking 
my hat and cloak off in my own room; blessing me, kissing me, and 
crying over me—poor mother!—all in a breath. I, almost as 
hurriedly and incoherently, exchanging for what she had to tell me, 
my account of what had passed atWoolling. 

“T’ll go and speak to your father, my darling. He is wandering 
up and down his own room, so miserable and restless! If he would 
but believe that there are better days in store! But he can’t bring 
himself to look forward hopefully yet. We must have patience.” 

Mother left me, and I went down-stairs to see that some tea 
and cold meat were set forth as she had bidden me. I found 
Mr. Whifiles in the sitting-room. He was dressed precisely as on 
the first occasion of my seeing him, and looked perhaps a shade 
redder about the face and throat, and certainly a good many shades 
dingier about the tight orange-coloured gloves. 

“ Your most obedient, Miss,” said Mr. Whifiles, voluntarily bow- 
ing, and involuntarily shaking his head at me. 

“Good evening,” said I. “ Will you not sit down? They are 
getting some refreshment. The meal will be ready immediately.” 

“ You’re very good, Miss. And you are looking remarkably well. 
Pon my word, I’m delighted to see you looking so well. It’s extra- 
ordinary, you know ;—quite extraordinary!” 

It would indeed have been extraordinary had it been true. My 
image in the glass told another story. But I did not think it 
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necessary modestly to disclaim Mr. Whiffles’s compliment. It was 
evident enough that he was by no means at his ease. He rolled his 
pocket-handkerchief tightly between his orange-coloured palms, and 
the nervous twitching of his head and settling of his chin in his 
collar became almost incessant. 

I had an idea that he had expected some demonstration of emotion 
on my part—he was aware of the errand I had been upon—and that 
he was a little puzzled and discomfited by not finding in my face 
that which he had anticipated. I thought that the surest and 
swiftest method of relieving his mind would be to impart to him 
the success of my attempt, and the consequent certainty that he 
would receive his money. And this, accordingly, I did in a few 
words. 

“You don’t mean it, Miss!” cried Mr. Whiffles. ‘And you 
really went slap out—prompt, I mean ;—-you really went out prompt 
and plucky—you'll excuse me if I drop a phrase not so choice as 
you're accustomed to, now and then. It is far from being intended 
as a liberty, Miss,—merely ’abit, from association with far different 
walks in life.” 

I told him I was sure he would not willingly offend me, which he 
fervently protested was true. But still, despite the assurance that 
he would be paid all that my father owed him, Mr. Whiffles did not 
recover his composure. He still rolled his handkerchief between 
his hands and jerked his head spasmodically. After a short pause 
he got up from his chair and addressed me in a very agitated 
manner, thus :— 

“‘ Miss Furness, I’m aware that my position here at present is an 
unpleasant one; I dare say it’s mutually unpleasant—and, in fact, it 
must be. But this I will say, that anything gamer than your con- 
duct, and that of your honoured ma, I never met with in the whole 
course of my life! And I’ve naturally been a witness to a good 
deal of game conduct on and off the turf. It—it does you credit, 
Miss, and honour. I assure you—I do assure you, Miss Furness, 
that though sensible of my own deficiencies in the society of ladies 
to a greater extent than p’raps you’d credit, I—I must endeavour to 
express to you how game I think your conduct. Of course I’m 
aware that the unpleasantness of my position as your father’s cre- 
ditor, must act against me in your opinion. But, upon my honour and 
soul, if I’d known I should feel it as I do—I—I wouldn’t have acted 
on Captain Lacer’s information! At—at least,” said Mr. Whiffles, 
pulling himself up as one conscious of having been carried away by 
his feelings, “at least, I’m sure you wouldn’t take any advantage 
of anybody, Miss Furness! And if I was a wealthy party, the case 
would be very different altogether. But as far as my means go, if 
time’s a hobject, or any accommodation in the way of bills might 
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be acceptable, you’ve only to speak, Miss Furness; for I do assure 
you that gamer conduct I never met with in all my life.” 

Of all this speech, made with more jerks, and starts, and hesi- 
tating, and corrections of himself than I can record, one phrase 
stuck particulatly in my memory—*“ Captain Lacer’s information.” 
It rang in my ears. “ Information!” 

“Would you have any objection, Mr. Whiffles,” said I, “ to tell 
me what was the nature of the information you speak of as having 
been given you by—Mr. Lacer ?” 

“Oh dear, Miss Furness—I—I don’t know exactly,” said Mr. 
Whiffles, looking at me with a good deal of uneasiness, and some 
cunning in his eyes, and rubbing his chin with the handkerchief, 
now reduced to a compact hard ball. 

“You said—did you not ?—that you acted on information received 
from him.” 

“ Oh—well, you know; you mustn’t suppose, Miss Furness, that 
Captain Lacer put me up tothe move! Quite the reverse. The 
Captain, you see—naturally—why, it didn’t suit his book altogether. 
In fact, not at all; it didn’t suit the Captain’s book. Though, 
at the same time, I’m sure he must feel proud, Miss Furness, when 
he reflects on the very—the extraordinary, I may say—game 
manner in which you have behaved; your honoured ma likewise. 
It arose in my mind out of hints dropped by the Captain, when 
speaking of certain most—most congratulatory circumstances,” said 
Mr. Whiffles, bringing the phrase out with some complacency after 
a rather long hesitation, “circumstances of a highly congratulatory 
kind, I’m sure, Miss Furness—at least, as far as the gentleman is 
concerned! For really more game and noble conduct I never was a 
witness to in the whole course of my life.” 

“Mr, Whifiles,” I said, mustering a sudden resolution, “ you said 
just now that you would be willing to oblige me.” 

“ Anything in my power, miss, as a man far from wealthy, and 
one who, however loth, is bound to think of his corn-chandler’s 
quarterly accounts.” 

“T am not going to ask for money, Mr. Whiffles.” 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Furness, I’m sure!’ murmured Mr. 
Whiffles ; but he looked relieved. 

“ All I ask is, that you would kindly and frankly tell me the 
truth.” 

Mr. Whiffles looked somewhat less relieved than before. He said 
“ Yes, Miss.” And his head twitched from right to left, and it was 
rather a long time before his chin settled itself again between his 
shirt-collars. 

“Tn the first place, it may relieve you from any constraint if I 
say that—that you need be under no apprehension of—of injuring 
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Mr. Lacer in my parents’ opinion, or in mine. Mr. Lacer parted 
from us this morning. Our friendship with him is irrevocably 
broken.” 

Mr. Whiffles gave a long low whistle, clapped his leg, and nodded 
his head thoughtfully, but not with much surprise apparently. 

“Am I right in supposing that Mr. Lacer told you that he— 
that I 

“That you was engaged to be married to him, Miss Furness ?” 
cried Mr. Whifiles, with, sudden animation, and as if a light had 
broken in on his mind. “ Yes, he did!—three months ago and 
more. That you was a only child, and an heiress, and a great 
catch, Miss Furness? Yes, he did! ‘That, even supposing your 
father made ducks and drakes of the Water-Eardley property, there 
was a good bit o’ money tied tight up by your mother’s marriage- 
settlement, which must wnrevokeably come to you, Miss Furness? 
Yes, he did! That, consequently, any little temporary assistance 
that might be advanced towards himself in the carrying on of various 
little transactions on the turf would be sure to be repaid with interest 
so soon as ever you was his wife, and your money come into his 
hands, Miss Furness? Yes, he did! That Captain Lacer gave it 
out everywheres that he was going to marry a young lady of fortune, 
and got tick on the streneth of it, Miss Furness ? Yes, he did! 
And ee I think you a angelic young lady, ten million times too good 
for him, and a good vidas that ore ‘showed himself in his true 
colours before it was too late, Miss Furness? Yes, I’m damned if I 
don’t!” 

The man had worked himself into a red-hot condition of excite- 
ment, and stood panting and jerking his head, and mopping his face 
with the tightly-compressed handkerchief, as if he had been under- 
going some violent physical exertion. 





“Thank you,” said I, and my own voice sounded strange to me. 
I was sick at heart. 

“Miss Furness! Dear, dear; you’ve turned so white! and— 
I hope I haven’t done amiss? You—you asked me for the truth, 
you know !” 

“ And I am sincerely obliged to you for it. Pray do not say any 
more to me just now.” 

He obeyed, and retired to the window, where he stood silent, 
neither speaking nor looking at me. Presently my parents came 
down. I felt a strange embarassment in meeting my father. I had 
not seen him since the proposition of the giving up of the settlement 
had been made. I believe Mr. Whiffles’s presence was not unwelcome 
to him, as rendering any demonstration of feeling, any necessity of 
speaking to me on the subject of my morning’s errand, unbecoming. 
Father came into the room with a gloomy, depressed air. He took 
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my hand, and pressed it, and stroked my hair quickly once or twice, 
but with averted face; and he did not speak during the meal, which 
we all partook of by-and-by, except to Mr. Whifiles. 

I should think that not one of us was more heartily relieved than 
Mr. Whifiles when the repast came to an end and he rose to go 
away. He had been in an obvious embarrassment what subject of 
conversation to choose. His own topic—racing, and all connected 
with it—he felt to be inadmissible in my mother’s presence under 
the circumstances in which we were. He even was shy of praising 
the charms of the Water-Eardley gardens, and of a country life, 
being oppressed by the consciousness that they were in fact and 
truth ours no longer; and there were limits to even Mr. Whiffles’s 
power of repeating to us, in his peculiar mournful and monotonous 
manner, that he really—really now, ’pon his honour and word, had 
never had the pleasure of seeing us looking so remarkably and charm- 
ingly well as we were looking at that moment during the whole 
course of his existence. 


At length he went away. When he was gone, mother went and 
stood by my father, and put her hand tenderly on his shoulder, and 
spoke to him in a low, caressing voice. He was terribly downcast ; 
would scarcely speak, or lift his head,.and scarcely seemed to hear or 
notice mother’s words. 

All at once he clenched his fist and struck the table heavily. 


“It ought not to be, Lucy! It shall not be, by -——!” 

Mother put her hand upon his lips. 

“ Dearest, it ought to be! It is all settled. It is right, and we 
are more than content.” 

“ Father,” said I, not without timidity, “if you are afraid that 
mother and I should be carried away by feeling and—and impru- 
dent, you can’t think that of Uncle Cudberry ; and he saw that it 
was fitting the settlement should be given up.” 

Father did not answer; but he listened. 

“ And if your desire is our happiness—as I’m sure it is—you 
must be sure you best consult it by letting us do our part, and take 
our share of the troubles that have come. And then, you know, 
father, it is not as if we were without a prospect, or a hope. You 
have this situation in view. We may almost consider it yours, may 
we not? And you will go to it a free man, able to look the world 
in the face, and—and we shall all be much happier, dear father. 
She will be happier. Think of mother! How could she bear to see 
you weighed down by debts you had no hope of paying? And 
whose feelings ought to be considered before hers ?”’ 

“My poor, brave lass!” cried father, opening his arms, “ you 
deserve a better father than ever I’ve been to you!” He pressed 
me to his breast in a tight clasp. 
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Mother sobbed out, as she circled us both in her arms—*“ Oh, 
George, George! how can we be so ungrateful as to repine or fret 
when God has given us this dear child!” 

We wept together tears that were not all bitter. I had not felt 
my heart drawn with such tenderness towards my father for many 
and many aday. How tremblingly thankful I was to remember 
that embrace long afterwards ! 


Cuarrer XXXVI. 


Ar one o’clock the next day, Mr. Cudberry came, and brought 
Mr. Crook, the lawyer, with him; and my mother’s marriage settle- 
ment was, with due legal formalities, given up. 

Mr. Cudberry had along private colloquy with my father, to which 
no one else was admitted. I supposed him to be endeavouring to gain 
aclear understanding of the position of my father’s affairs. But 
this, as I gathered from a few words he let drop before leaving 
Water-Eardley, father either could not or would not give him. Mr. 
Cudberry went away with a very brief and cold “ good-bye” to 
father ; a quite cordial one, for him, to mother and me. 

“Td advise you, Mrs. George,” he said drily, “‘to induce George 
to get hold o’ one or other end of this tangle of troubles he’s made 
for himself, and try to unravel ita bit. It’s like squeezing water 
out of a flint, trying to get George to speak plain. I’m not a man 
as is fond o’ talking and confidng over much. But when a thing has 
to be said, I can make shift to say it—and to say it so as there shall 
be no mistake about what I mean.” 

“You must make allowance for George at this moment, Mr. Cud- 
berry,” said mother, pleadingly. ‘He has gone through so much 
during this last week; and he feels for «s—for Anne and me—and 
frets himself about what he calls this sacrifice, more than is needful. 
He can’t be expected to have his old frank clearness of mind 
just yet.” 

“ Tell’ee what, Mrs. George. We all know about the sins o’ the 
fathers being visited on the children; what an amazing good look 
out it ’ud be for some on us if the virtues o’ the wives could be 
credited to the husbands !” 

And then Mr. Cudberry stolidly went his way. 

Before the lawyer took his leave, he said to me in a matter-of- 
course tone, with a tinge of decent pity in it— 

“Sad thing for those poor Arkwrights, Miss Furness. You 
know the Reverend Edwin Arkwright and his family very well, 
do you not ?” 

“Yes, indeed. What is amiss? What has happened?” 
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“Oh, I thought you might have heard. An execution in the 
house. Landlord, distraining for rent,” answered Mr. Crook, with a 
piece of red tape between his teeth, and his hands busy in putting 
up his papers. And then he, too, went away. 

Mother was almost as grieved as I was when I told her this news. 

“T should like to see them,” said I. ‘To help them if I could. 
But that is out of my power. Grandfather will be a friend to them 
Iam sure, as far as he can be. I wish—lI wish I might go to Mort- 
lands and speak to him! ” 

Grandfather’s name had not been mentioned between us in all our 
talk about the giving up of my mother’s little fortune. We both 
knew that he would have opposed it with all his might if he had 
been consulted in the matter. And we had refrained from touching 
on a point so painful. Each had tacitly understood the other’s 
feelings in the matter. 

“ He will be very angry at first, Anne,” said my mother, with a 
quickly changing colour in her face. And I knew that she was not 
alluding to the Avkw rights. 

“s think he will have some right to be angry that we did not tell 
him, mother dear. But your first duty, and mine, was to father. 
Grandfather is so wise and good, that he will understand all that 
when his first vexation is past. Vexation for himself, I mean. I 
fear he will be—be vexed for us much longer. But we must have 
patience. I wish I might go to Mortlands.” 


“ You would have a disagreeable task, my child, in telling ———~” 

“ Perhaps not. Perhaps all Horsingham knows it by this time,” 
I answered, with a bitterly-mortifying remembrance of the occasion 
when those words had last been said to myself. ‘“ Besides, it must 
be faced some time. And you know, mother, we agreed the other 
day that we must learn to bear being blamed for doing right.” 

“Blame! My own darling, none should fall on you at any rate. 


If blame there be, it is sian mine !” 


“No, mother, don’t let us talk in that way. But do you think I 
might—I could—do you think it would be right for me to go to 
Mortlands ?” 

It was now my turn to colour, as I painfully felt. Donald was at 
Mortlands. How could I meet Donald ? 

We discussed the matter a little, talking with subdued voices. 

“It would be absurd to suppose that Donald’s presence ought to 
shut you out from your grandfather’s house, Annie,” said my 
mother. And I felt this to be reasonable and true. And I finally 
resolved to go to Mortlands, despite the mingled and painful emotions 
which made me shrink from meeting Donald Ayrlie. ‘And then, 
perhaps, I may not see him at all,” I thought; and was conscious of 
a most unreasonable sensation of discontent at that prospect also. 
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I resolved to go, as I said; and having so resolved, there was 
nothing for it but to set out as speedily as might be so as to arrive 
at Mortlands in good time; for I must walk, and the autumn days 
were growing very short. 

Yesterday had been the last day of the races. Most of the 
itinerant vagabonds who had been drawn by them to Horsingham 
were already on the march along the white highways, east, west, 
north, and south. Occasionally I met on my way to my grand- 
father’s house, a cart or van drawn by wretched-looking beasts, with 
squalid men and women trudging alongside of it, following their 
wandering business under a heavy weight of poverty and hungry 
children. Poor, battered, disreputable nomades! There was one 
boy, who seemed, as far as my memory served me, to be the very 
counterpart of a dazzling spangled apparition I had admired on the 
occasion of those long-ago races to which I had been taken asa 
child, and whither grandfather had sternly forbidden that Donald 
should accompany us. 

The ‘counterpart’? was not spangled though. He was dressed 
in a shabby, thrice shabby, little overcoat, from beneath which 
appeared two lanky, slender legs, clad in tight and unspeakably 
dirty white stockings. He wore a thick ankle-boot on one foot, the 
other was thrust into a broken, down-trodden slipper, and had a 
bandage round it. He had hurt it, I suppose, int his tumbling or 
dancing, poor child! and limped along painfully. But his pale, 
pretty face, and long curling hair were like those of the dazzling, 
spangled apparition that had once flitted across my limited field of 
vision, like a magic-lantern picture. 





I found a little piece of money in my purse—a silver threepence 
which had been hoarded there, why I know not, from the days when 
it was bright and new, and had grown tarnished—and gave it him. 

The boy took it in silent surprise, looked at it, and put it between 
his teeth; to test its genuineness, I conjecture. A bold, gaunt, 
copper-faced woman, with a baby at her breast, who walked beside 
him, turned to stare at me; as also did a black-bearded man, who 
carried a long balancing-pole and a bundle. I hurried on, very 
flushed and confused, and was painfully conscious of the unflinching 
and curious observation of the whole family, until a turn in the road 
screened me from their view. And then I discovered that my 
foolish eyes were full of tears. 

A great disappointment awaited me at Mortlands. My grand- 
father was absent; had been away more than a week, but was 
expected home that night, it might be as late as eleven o’clock. 
Eliza was at Alice Kitchen’s, helping to make her wedding-clothes. 
Mr. Donald was out in the town. He had not been himself at all 
these two days past, but he had been busy looking after some 
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patients the doctor had left in his charge. Rose early and went 
out, and came home late, and looked fagged out. He had said he 
was thankful that Dr. Hewson was to be back that night; and so 
was Keturah, who gave me all this information. She was thankful, 
for she thought Mr. Donald wanted looking after himself. But he 
would drop down with worry and weariness before he’d neglect poor 
sick folks. However, the doctor was coming home, and then it 
would be all right. 

Keturah stopped short in her talk, and looked at me. She had 
not been speaking to me in her pleasantest manner. Her pale lips 
had not once parted into that rare smile which was wont when 
I first knew her to make her stern face beautiful in my childish eyes, 
and which had not lost its illuminating power. But when she had 
looked at me, her manner changed and softened immediately. 

Was I tired? Was I not well? I looked far too white—and 
surely—why, yes; let her feel my arm. I had grown thin! I 
must sit down at once, and rest. And I must have some wine, and 
a sandwich—a nice dainty sandwich that she (Keturah) would cut 
in her best manner. What had I been doing to myself? But 
young people were so foolish! Never had any notion of taking 
their meals regular or anything. That was Mr. Donald’s case. He 
wanted looking after like a baby in some things. Was my mother 
pretty well? (‘ Miss Lucy,” Keturah was not unapt to call her in 
moments of emotion.) And—and my father? (with a little com- 
pression of the pale lips, and contraction of the jet-black brows ; now 
looking blacker than ever by reason of the greyness of her hair). 
Then it was I myself wanted taking care of, and when the doctor 
came back he must see to it. 

I learned from all this that nothing had transpired at Mortlands 
concerning the, to us, so momentous events of the last two days. 
My grandfather’s house, never very accessible to floating gossip, 
was jealously sealed against it during the race-week. Mortlands, 
for as long as I could remember it, presented a very stern, or rather 
avery blank front to the outer world throughout that holiday time. 
Of late years my grandfather had naturally not grown more indul- 
gent to the races or anything connected with them. In fact, he had 
gone away from Horsingham at this time, to avoid any glimpse or 
sound of them, as I well knew, although Keturah refrained from 
saying so. 

“Where is Mrs. Abram?” I asked, looking round the dining- 
room, wherein this colloquy was taking place. 

“There now!” cried Keturah, clapping her hands once loudly 
together, and then clasping them on her apron. “It’s as queer a 
thing as I ever see to watch how Mrs. Abram has took to the child. 
You may well ask where sheis. Why I suppose you don’t remember 
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the day in all your young life—barring Sundays, Christmas Days, and 
Good Fridays—that Mrs. Abram was anywhere at this hour except 
in that backboard of a chair as she chose for herself, fiddling with 
her wools, and knitting summer and winter. No; to be sure you 
can’t, And now where is she, think you? Outin the garden, walk- 
ing round and round, or up and down, or wherever she’s bid to by 
the little ’un, and carrying a big soft ball she made for her herself, 
and ready to play with it too, poor soul, if she’s ordered. Just you 
think of Mrs. Abram playing at ball! ” 

“Who? What child? What little one?” cried I in profound 
bewilderment. 

“Why, little Jane Arkwright. Haven’t you heard of the Ark- 
wrights? Lord, I thought you got all the news out at Water- 
Eardley, what with Mr. Sam Cudberry and—and others, as seems to 
confine their business in life to talking about the business of other 
folks! ’Taint the kind of trade I should ’prentice a son of mine to 
myself; but I suppose it’s a genteel calling.” 

“T have heard that there is an execution in Mr. Arkwright’s 
house. I only heard it accidentally this morning, Keturah. Mat- 
thew Kitchen has been very hard—very cruel, I think. Poor Mr. 
Arkwright!” 

“Matthew Kitchen! Ugh!” with a backward sweep of the hand 
expressive of fierce disdain. ‘For goodness sake don’t let me begin 
about that! But we’ve got all the children here except the eldest, 
Lizzie. She’s a help to her mother, poor little lass!” 

“Got all the children here! At Mortlands!” 

“ At this identical minute they’re at school, all but little Jane. 
It was mostly Mr. Donald’s doing—his and mine between us. Mrs. 
Abram put herself into a quandary about it, your grandfather being 
away. But Mr. Donald and me thought. that master wouldn’t 
disapprove of having the little things stowed away here till their 
father and mother can turn round a bit, and see what’s to be done. 
There’s room enough for the bairns, and they’re very quiet and good, 
and most of the day they’re at school.” 

“T feel sure that grandfather will not disapprove.” 

‘‘ Well, and then Mrs. Abram, she come round in the wonder- 
fullest way to little Jane. Jane’s a real tyrant over her, and orders 
her about in her positive little fashion, as it’s a curious sight to see.” 

It was a curious sight to see, as I afterwards witnessed for myself, 
little Jane, with staid sagacity and an air of responsibility, taking 
the lead, and compelling Mrs. Abram to follow. The child was not 
naughty, or capricious, or troublesome. She had simply perceived 
that in that superior bulk, clad in sombre garments, there resided no 
intellectual power that was equal to the task of governing her. She 
had further perceived that the adult creature was gentle, and not 
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indisposed to submit, whereupon Jane proceeded to exact submission 
with a queer mixture of baby selfishness and old-fashioned gravity. 
And not the least curious part of the spectacle was Mrs. Abram’s 
behaviour under this yoke. The poor woman was dimly aware that 
there was a good chance of the child’s becoming terribly spoiled 
under her auspices, and this prospect preying on her conscience, Mrs. 
Abram endeavoured every now and then to assert some authority, 
by suggesting a course of proceeding different from that which Miss 
Jane had decided upon for herself; but as, unfortunately, poor Mrs. 
Abram’s suggestions were mostly devoid of any solid basis of reason, 
Jane put them aside with a sort of serene good sense, and pursued 
her own way with the judicious solemnity of a veteran. 

I explained to Keturah that my immediate errand in Horsingham 
had been to endeavour to see Mrs. Arkwright, if my seeing her 
could in anywise serve or comfort her. Keturah did not seem to 
entertain the notion favourably. 

“ Best not see her, I think,” she said. ‘ Not you.” 

“ Why not ?” was my natural inquiry ; and it was with difficulty 
that I drew from the old woman the fact that Mrs. Arkwright, in 
her trouble and soreness of heart, was breathing much wrath against 
my father, whom she accused of being indirectly, and not so very 
indirectly, the cause of the misfortune that had come upon her home. 

“Tt is incredibly unjust!” cried I hotly. ‘“ How in heaven’s 
name can my father be responsible for Matthew Kitchen’s harsh 
behaviour ?” But even as the words were passing my lips, I remem- 
bered Selina’s taunting speech to my mother, “ You had better make 
Mr. Furness pay my husband what he owes him. Then perhaps 
Mr. Kitchen will be able to afford to be patient with the parson.” 

That was the gist of Selina’s words ; and although I did not believe 
in the least that my father’s payment or non-payment of his debts to 
Matthew Kitchen had at all influenced the latter’s proceedings 
towards the Arkwrights, yet I perceived at once what use Selina and 
her husband might make of the plea to Mrs. Arkwright. Doubtless 
they had made unscrupulous use of it. Keturah confirmed my 
thought. Yes; they had made out that Mr. Furness of Water- 
Eardley had a deal to do with driving Matthew to strong measures. 
And then Mrs. Arkwright, poor, harassed body! saw that there was 
no execution put into Water-Eardly. Things went on there as 
prosperously as ever, to all appearance. That made her wild. She 
was a jealous temper, and terribly fierce when her husband or chil- 
dren were hurt or threatened. I must not be too hard on Mrs. 
Arkwright. So said Keturah. 

I could only return to Water-Eardley—not with a light heart, as 
may be guessed. Everything had turned out disappointingly. I 
had not seen the Arkwrights; I had not seen my grandfather. My 
errand had been in vain, or worse than vain. 
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As I was preparing to leave Mortlands, there came a sharp ring 
at the garden gate. I started so violently and visibly at the sound 
that Keturah took occasion to remark that I had always been a 
nervous kind of being, but that now she fairly found I’d got toa 
pitch of nervousness that made her quiver again only to see me, and 
began a second homily on the necessity of my being looked after. 

“To think of jumping like that at the sound of the postman’s ring! 
Why, child, you must be regularly overstrained, body and mind.” 

“Oh, the postman! Was it the postman ?” 

«Ay! Who else? I know his way of jerking the bell. Bark 
and port wine for you, Miss Anne, I should say! But the doctor’ll 
know what’s right when he sees you.” 

There were two letters: one addressed to Donald Ayrlie in my 
grandfather’s hand (“That’s to say what o’clock master is to arrive 
to-night, I’d lay a wager,” observed Keturah, looking at it eagerly) ; 
and the other for grandfather himself. 

“Look at the post-mark of this one, Miss Anne. Is it from 
Scotland ?” 

“Yes; it is from Scotland.” 

“ Ay, and with a big grand red seal. Master said that if any 
letter came from Scotland whilst he was away it was to be sent up 
to Water-Eardley, and your mother was to open it. It would be 
on Mr. Furness’s business, master said, and he’d be eager to see it. 
Perhaps you'll take it with you, Miss Anne?” 

I did take it ; incurring much anxious and disquieted observation 
from Keturah by my tremulous manner of doing so. 

This letter was doubtless from Colonel Fisher. It was to confirm 
father in the situation that had been applied for. It was a good 
omen, its arriving directly after the giving up of the settlement. 
The thought was foolish, but I could not help being superstitious. 
I hastened home, unconscious of fatigue, and ran into mother’s 
sitting-room, holding the letter tightly clasped in my hand. 


Cuarrer XXXVI. 


Moruer was crying when I went into the room. She hastily wiped 
her eyes, and turned her back to the light when she saw me. But 
I had perceived the tears. 

“Did you see your grandfather ?” she asked, in a quick, confused 
way. ‘“ What did he say?” 

I briefly told her of my grandfather’s absence from Horsingham, 
and of his being expected back at night. She gave a little sigh, 
partly of disappointment, partly of relief. She had dreaded the time 
when my grandfather should learn the truth. Then, before I spoke 
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of the letter, which I had slipped into my pocket, lin my turn 
questioned her. 

“ What is the matter, mother? You’re not—you’re not fretting 
forme? Not repenting what we did this morning? Dear mother, 
I’m sure it was a right thing to do, and I am so thankful that we 
accomplished it.” 

“No, dear. I have not been fretting about that.” 

“ Then is there any new grief come to you?” 

She hesitated for some time to answer, saying it was nothing; she 
had been foolish in taking it so much to heart. At length, fearing 
that I should think the matter worse than it really was, she told me 
that she had had two troubles since I had been absent. The first 
had been Flower’s very unexpected appearance. My father was in 
Horsingham. Mother was alone in the house. Flower had walked 
in, with unabashed front, and requested to see her. He had come, 
he said, for his money. A quarter’s wages were owing to him, which 
he peremptorily demanded. Mother told him that he had forfeited 
all right to his wages by running away from the house in the manner 
he had done without a word of warning; but that if money was really 
due to him—which she did not at all know— it might be that his 
master would pay him some portion of it, if he applied for it in a 
proper manner. She (mother) could do nothing for him. He must 
speak with Mr. Furness. 

But this did not suit Flower. He tried to persuade her into giving 
him some money then and there. She might have been weak enough 
to do so in order to get rid of him, had she had the means; but she 
had them not. On this, the fellow grew very insolent; threatened 
all sorts of vague vengeance; declared that it had been a bad day 
for him when he came into such a beggarly house ; and, in fine, was 
unreasonable and insolent, as was the nature of him. But through 
his vague threats of vengeance something definite had pierced. He 
knew all about Mr. Gervase Lacer. Miss Anne would not much like 
him to spread what he knew in Horsingham. All that he had said 
that time Mr. Furness blackguarded him for it, had been true—and 
more! Why had he denied it then, and begged pardon? Why, 
because Mr. Lacer had tipped him to hold his tongue. <A nice 
respectable son-in-law Mr. Furness had got hold of! And Flower 
would take care that all Horsingham knew his story. But presently 
he had broken out in a still more insulting and ruffianly strain. 
Well, he wished Miss Anne joy, then, of the letters she had written 
to ‘ Lacer,’ that was all! She might be sure they would be made 
public enough if it suited ‘ Lacer’s’ book to do so, unless Mr. Furness 
would buy him off. And finally Flower took his departure, after 
treating my mother to this scene, with a volley of coarse sneers and 
low abuse, which he uttered aloud on his way through the kitchen 
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and across the garden, for the benefit of the two women-servants and 
any others who might be at hand to hear. 

“What did he mean, Anne, by letters you had written to Gervase 
Lacer?” asked my mother. ‘The man was not quite sober, but I 
do not believe he was so intoxicated as not to know what he was 
saying. You never wrote to Mr. Lacer, did you?” 

“T wrote to him twice. Once at your bidding to ask him to dine 
or drink tea here—a mere commonplace note of three lines. The 
other time I wrote to him was after I had learned from him that my 
father was concerned in having a race-horse trained secretly. I was 
disturbed by the thought night and day. I kept turning it over 
this way and that way in my mind. At length I wrote a little letter 
to Mr. Lacer, asking him if there were no means to prevent—to 
prevent all the trouble that did happen, after all. It was not very 
wise, perhaps, so to write. But I was so restless and unhappy, I 
could have caught at the merest straw. The letter was one which— 
now—all the world might read.” 

“Of course, darling! But I was doubtful of the fact of your 
having written at all. And how did Flower ascertain it ? ” 

“Perhaps he posted the letter; I don’t remember. Nor is it worth 
a second thought. Dearest mother, don’t let such a wretch’s low 
malignity disturb you. But you had a second trouble, you said. 
What was it?” 

“The second trouble, Anne, is a more serious one. And—I’m 
afraid it will hurt you a good deal. Your father went to Horsing- 
ham. He was obliged to do so. There he heard that Matthew 
Kitchen had put an execution into the Arkwright’s house. That 
was a blow to him, for I think it opened his eyes to the hard, grasp- 
ing character of the man. Father has always said that Matthew was 
more reasonable and forbearing than people gave him credit for. 
Then there came worse. He saw Mrs. Arkwright somewhere—in 
a shop or in the street—and she began to rail upon him, laying her 
misfortunes at his door. Poor father!” 

‘She is violent, mother. But consider—five little children! And 
then her husband whom she so idolises , 

“Oh, Anne, I can’t forgive her! It was too unjust. Your father 
attacked publicly in that way. Charged with the ruin of her family! 
It was too monstrous. And the worst is, that father has so taken it 
to heart! He won’t hear me blame the woman. ‘No,’ he says, ‘she 
was right, perhaps. I bring trouble and misery on every one. My 
name is a by-word, where it had been honoured for generations! ’ 
And so he goes on. It wascruel! I can’t forgive her. And are we 
not making sacrifices to do right? Shall not we, too, be forced to go 
away from our pleasant home, and give up all we have in the world?” 

I felt that that was no time to plead or make excuses for Mrs. 
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Arkwright. I thought that the letter I had brought with me would 
be the best means of soothing my mother and turning her thoughts 
away from the thorny present, to green pastures where we might 
hope, at least, for peace. 

I took it from my pocket, and held it up before her eyes, telling 
her, at the same time, how I had come by it, and that grandfather 
had directed she should open it in his absence. Mother’s face paled, 
and flushed, and paled again, as she devoured the square, red-sealed 
envelope with her eyes. 

“Oh, Anne!” she said, and clasped her hands tightly together. 
“Oh, Anne, if it should be—if it is ” 

“Surely it is a bearer of good tidings, dear mother. The matter 
was nearly settled before. Ought not father to be present when we 
open it? Whereis he? Let me call him!” 

“‘ He is wandering about the shrubbery. But stay, Anne! Don’t 
go, my child. If it should not be good news, after all! Let us 
spare him the chance of disappointment. Give it to me.” 

Her hands shook so much, that she tore the cover across in trying 
to open the letter. And she breathed quickly, and kept her lips 
parted, like a person parching with thirst. 

There were two letters; one from Colonel Fisher to my grand- 
father, the other from the new proprietor of the Scotch estate to 
Colonel Fisher himself. 

Mother looked at the latter first. It was very brief. A 
few lines, as I could perceive without distinguishing the words, 
very neat and straight, and headed by a big gilt monogram. 
Mother kept her eyes fixed upon it for a much longer time than it 
could have taken to master its contents. She seemed to be reading 
it over and over again. At length, as she did not look up, I said in 
a low voice— 

“ Well, mother ?” 

But the chill of her silence had struck to my heart. I knew—I 
knew! She glanced at me for a moment, and heaving a deep, long 
sigh, shook her head slightly. Then she looked down again at the 
letter lying open on her lap. 

I took it up and read it. But to this hour I cannot recollect a 
word of it, although I gathered the sense of it instantly. It seemed 
to me as if the paper were covered by one word—No! no! no! no! 
in characters that quivered before my unsteady eyes. 

We remained a long time without speaking. ‘Then we tried to 
cheer each other. This one chance had failed, but there would be 
others. We had had no right to make sure of success on the first 
attempt. So little trouble had been taken after all. And so forth. 

“ You have not looked at the other letter, mother,” said I. “ What 
does Colonel Fisher say? He may have heard of something else.” 
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“ Colonel Fisher ! ” 

The words were echoed in my father’s voice, and my father stood 
in the room. 

There was no help for it. He must read the ill news without any 
preparation. 

He soon despatched the straight, neat lines, with their ostentatious 
gilt monogram; read them almost at a glance, and tossed the note 
down on the table. Then he took up Colonel Fisher’s letter to 
grandfather, and began to read it. 

««« My dear Doctor Hewson. 
father, Lucy.” 

“Yes; he is away, and left word that any letter from Scotland 
was to be sent here. I was to open it.” 

Father then read the Colonel’s letter, but not aloud. We watched 
his face. It did not move, or change much, except that a dull red 
colour spread itself over his forehead and cheeks. I have said that 
my father was a tall man, stalwart, and upright. During these last 
few weeks he had become bowed, and his head hung forward on his 
breast with a moody air. It was as if failure, and shame, and dis- 
appointment, and remorse, had been ponderable things whose burden 





Why this is addressed to your 


was laid upon his shoulders. 

He did not speak a word, but folded the letter again, laying it on 
the table before him, and smoothing it with the palm of his hand, 
with a slow, monotonous motion. 

Mother, uneasy at his silence, began to talk in as unconcerned a 
manner as she could assume. It was a disappointment, of course ; 
but who could get a suitable situation at the very first attempt ? 
Father might find something in England. Perhaps he would like 
that better than going off to the Highlands. It might turn out well 
after all, might it not? Mr. Cudberry had spoken only the other 
day of a large estate in one of the eastern counties that he had heard 
of ; the property of a minor, and the guardians wanted a responsible 
person as steward and general manager. And thus poor mother 
went on, gathering together what crumbs of comfort she could find, 
for her husband’s disappointment. 

Disappointment! Was it disappointment? There was an inscrut- 
able look in his face, that attracted my attentive eyes to it incessantly, 
and as incessantly baffled their scrutiny—a look that made his face 
strangely unfamiliar to me, if I may use such a phrase. We speak 
of a face being lighted up, and we all know what is meant by’it. We 
know what it is to see the eyes, those “ windows of the soul,” shine 
with an inward fire. In my father’s countenance, I could fancy that 
the reverse had taken place. Light after light had been quenched. 
The sun of the spirit had grown dim. ‘The face was not altered, as 
by age, or imbecility. No, the lines were firm, the brows and jaw 
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strong as ever. But behind that mask there was not light, but 
darkness. But I feel how inadequate are my words to convey the 
impression it made upon me. . 

Whilst mother was speaking, he continued to smooth the folded 
letter with the palm of his hand, neither looking up nor making any 
other movement. When she paused, he said in a queer, apathetic 
manner, and in a monotonous tone, very unlike his old, robust voice, 
which had a wide range of notes in it— 

“TI suppose that your father would take care of you and Anne, if I 
were gone, Lucy?” 

“Gone, George darling! Gone where ?” 

Father shook his head. 

“That I can’t tell,” said he, in the same manner as before. 

“Tf you were obliged to be away for a time, of course we could be 
at Mortlands, Anne and I. But I had hoped we should all remain 
together.” 

“Your father is displeased with me; very justly. But I—don’t 
—think—he would—visit it—on you—and the girl.” 

The words dropped out slowly, slowly, from his meuth, as rain still 
drips from the eaves when the force of a shower has long spent itself. 

“Father would do anything in the world for us—or for you, dear 
George! Indeed, indeed, he would.” 

“Forme? Hecan no nothing for me. But he is a good man. 
I have always known that.” 

“You must not say he can do nothing because this first trial has 
failed. You are cast down by it. But let us look the state of the 
case fairly in the face All debts will be paid. That is the first and 
chief comfort, is it not? You will leave Water-Eardley owing no 
man a shilling. Nay, perhaps there may remain a little money in 
hand from the sale. If you have to wait a few weeks before finding 
employment, we have a home to go to, and a welcome. Mortlands 
would shelter us all, George dear. With your knowledge and 
experience and recommendations, it is difficult to suppose that you 
would be long without a situation. And you would not be foolishly 
proud. You would take any honest employment to start with. 
Why, when I see how clear and straight our way lies, I wonder that 
we can be despondent. It seems almost ungratetul, darling !”’ 

As mother spoke, she had put her hand on father’s shoulder 
caressingly, and now stooped down and kissed his forehead. He did 
not respond to the caress, but looked up at her with haggard eyes, 
and said— 

“It is easy to talk of things being clear and straight, and of all 
debts being honourably paid. Debts! Who knows whether there 
is enough to cover them ? Who knows whether you and Anne have 
not beggared yourselves for nothing? Shall you not curse me in 
your hearts, if it turns out to be so?” 
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“George!” cried my mother, and turned away from him, weeping. 
Nothing so cut her to the heart as any word from him which seemed 
to show that he fancied he had lost her love. 

It was a weary, dreary day, all that remained of it. But in the 
evening there was a full moon, and we coaxed my father to go with 
us into the garden. It was not warm, but a serene, still night, and 
we wrapped shawls round us and paced about the garden paths 
among the flowers and shrubs, looking so spirit-pale in the moon- 
ligt. Then we sat down on a garden bench, and lingered there 
until quite late. It was long since we three had been together 
undisturbed. Mother sat encircled in my father’s arm. Her head 
leant upon his shoulder. One of her hands clasped his hand; the 
other held one of mine. Her face was upturned to the serene sky, and 
it looked, I thought, like one of the white, sweet flowers at her feet. 

Father grew less moody and despondent under the sweet, calm 
influences of the time and place. He spoke more unreservedly than 
he had previously done, about Colonel Fisher’s letter. We (mother 
and I) had not read it. But he told us that it threw blame on him 
for not having written promptly to the gentleman whom he wished 
to employ him. That this latter was a touchy, self-important per- 
sonage, who had considered himself affronted by his offer being 
treated with apparent indifference. That, consequently, he (the 
owner of the estate) had caused inquiries to be made, in the hope, 
Colonel Fisher said, of receiving answers unfavourable to my father’s 
character and fitness for the place. And questions so asked are 
generally answered in the sense of the questioner. The result had 
been the neat, straightly-written, gilt-monogrammed note, briefly 
regretting to be obliged to decline Mr. Furness’s services. 

I remembered mother’s urgent entreaties to my father to write to 
Scotland and make strenuous application for the place before the 
fatal September races; and I was penetrated by the angelic sweet- 
ness which led her to comfort and cheer my father without one 
word of blame, or even of regret, for his self-willed infatuation. He 
felt it too; and spoke to her very softly and tenderly, and listened 
to her prophecies of future happy days in store for us, until the dull 
apathy and gloom which had euveloped him all day seemed to break 
here and there, as a cloud breaks, and to give us glimpses of his real, 
frank self. 

“Well, Lucy—my good Lucy! My perfect wife! I will try to 
hope against hope,” he said slowly. “ But I have a clog that you— 
thank God !—have not. And it weighs me down sorely, heavily—a 
troubled conscience, Lucy. But it may be that all is not quite lost 
and ruined. If only—-—” 

My father never finished that sentence. But he repeated the 
words several times broodingly, and as it were, to himself. 


“ Tf only—— ” 
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CuarreR XXXVIII. 


THE next morning, early, not much after seven o’clock, the Brook- 
field carrier, on his way from Horsingham, brought mother a note 
from my grandfather. It must have been written over-night, imme- 
diately after his arrival at Mortlands. The original of it lies before 
me, creased and faded by the years it has passed in mother’s little 
Tunbridge-ware box, into which she put it that morning after she 
and I had read it. This is the note :— 







“My prearest Lucy, 

“JT am much put out by finding on my return home, not 
Donald Arylie, but a longish letter from him, to say that he has left 
Horsingham altogether. I left him in charge of some poor patients. 
He fulfilled his trust loyally until the last moment. Then, being 
assured that I was coming back, he fairly ran away. He tells me 
that he found living on at Mortlands, where every room in the house, 
every shrub in the garden, is indissolubly associated with Anne, was 
more than he could bear. The constant expectation—half hope, 
half fear—of being brought face to face with her, ‘kept him on the 
rack.’ That I take to be the truth, but not all the truth. Dis- 
appointed love is hard to bear ; but I think he might have borne it. 
But there was jealousy! Donald is capable of being unspeakably 
jealous, and he was met at every turn in Horsingham by reports of 
Anne’s engagement to that man, Lacer. Keturah tells me it is spoken 
of by every one. But think of the foolish lad going off in that way ! 
Well, old folks should not hope to win affection from their juniors. 
I had fancied he was fond of me. And I—to tell you the truth, 
Lucy—there is not much I would not do to get him back again. 
But I don’t know how to set about it. About Lacer—is it true ? 
Lucy, Lucy, be careful! As to Anne—— Let a man think of the 
unlikeliest choice for a woman to make that his imagination can 
compass, nine times out of ten she'll beat him by making one 
unlikelier. And yet I thought I knew Anne better. Oh, children, 
children; for God’s sake don’t be rash! I feel very lonely, and more 
heavy-hearted than I remember since your mother died. I loved that 
boy like a son. I Jove him like ason. He is a fine fellow, though 
he has deserted me in this way. How I wish Child, I am 
selfish, like the rest of the world, and harp upon my own special 
theme too much. Anne took a Scotch letter away, Keturah tells me. 
May it contain good news! Urge George not on any account to 
delay writing himself. There has been too much delay already. 
Moreover, Keturah says that Anne is not looking well—pale, thin, 
languid. I must see her. But to-morrow, and the next day, and 
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the day after that, my hands will be full, and no Donald to help me. 
3y the end of the week I will come to Water-Eardley. I suppose 
George won’t refuse to shake hands with me. I write this, partly to 
let you know that I am not unmindful of you all; and partly— 
because I am selfish, like the rest of the world—to ease my own heart 
a little. 
“ Always your loving father, 
“ ApeL Herwson. 


“Send to me, or say to me, or write to me, the truth about Anne, 
and that—Lacer. If she is not engaged to him, the news will be 
the best cordial you could give me. It is bad for a woman not to 
marry the right man; but to marry the wrong one If, on the 
other hand, it must be, and there is no help for it, put this in the 
fire, and say nothing about it to the child. A woman never forgives 
sinister augeries about her future husband—especially if they come 
true. And Anne may want me some day. I would have no barrier 
between us that might make it difficult to her proud spirit to come to 
me for such counsel and help as I can give her.—A. H.” 


That was the letter; one very characteristic of my grandfather in 
every way. We who knew him, understood the weight and value of 
each word in it very accurately. And we were sure that Donald’s 
departure had been a heavy blow to him. Whither Donald had 
gone, was not stated. Perhapsmy grandfather did not know it him- 
self. But in all likelihood he would have gone to London, we said. 
There had been a talk of his doing so in order to complete the studies 
necessary for his profession, months ago. But that would have been 
very different from his present abrupt departure. That would have 
been a temporary absence, duly prepared for and foreseen, and with 
the prospect of ultimately returning to Horsingham at no distant 
date. 

“ T think it was very wrong of Donald to leave grandfather in that 
way,” said I. But as I said the words with cold severity, I had hard 
work to keep down my tears, and there was that painful “lump” in 
my throat, which I suppose most people have experienced. 

“ We can, at all events, give dear grandfather the cordial he speaks 
of,” answered my mother, not looking at me, but at her coffee-cup— 
we were at breakfast; “it will comfort him to know that—that 
report is untrue.” 

“T wish from the bottom of my heart that we were away from the 
place and the people in it!” I exclaimed bitterly. I had chosen to 
blame Donald for going away, but I myself felt a longing to fly from 
all the surroundings and associations which had become odious to me. 

Mother’s little half-suppressed sigh involuntarily reproached me 
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for the selfishness of my speech, “I wish that we were away!” 
Were we not going away from the place that had been her happy 
home for many bright years?—from the place that held little 
Harold’s grave? Poor, patient, uncomplaining mother ! 

“T will try to be a comfort to you, darling mother!” I said, kiss- 
ing her penitently. She looked a little surprised at this exclamation 
following almost immediately the expression of my wish that we 
were away from Horsingham. She had not followed the sequence of 
my ideas. 

Father had not yet left his bed. I have mentioned how he had 
gradually come to be a confirmed sluggard, and what a trouble this 
had been to my mother, until heavier griefs had made that seem 
insignificant by contrast. But now, we said to each other, that it 
would be necessary for father to return to his old active habits, if any 
good were to be done either in the way of seeking employment or in 
keeping it when obtained. 

“T did not like to rouse him this morning,” said mother, “ for it 
was broad daylight before he fell asleep. He was so restless and 
miserable.” 

“T thought,” said I, “that my father had gone to bed in a calmer 
frame of mind than I had seen him in for some time.” 

“Yes; at first it seemed so, But I think it was only seeming. 
Ife put on a more hopeful manner to please me. But that letter 
from Scotland hurt him more than you can fancy. What was the 
use of trying to get trusted, he said. No one would trust a man 
who had been false to his own family, and had ruined himself and 
them. And to be watched and suspected, and to have his fault 
thrown in his teeth by strangers was more than he could bear.” 

“T don’t think father is well. All that is morbid and unlike him- 
self. I think we ought to get grandfather to see him.” 

“No; he is not well. But when I told him I thought so, he 
shook his head, and said that Dr. Hewson could do him no good. 
There was only one medicine that could cure him.” 

“ What did he mean by that?” 

“He meant that he should not be better until his mind was more 
at peace. And who can wonder at that? I had fallen asleep, and 
woke up in the middle of the night to find your father wandering 
about the room. The moon was setting, and I could just dimly see 
him near the oaken press that stands in the recess in our bedroom. 
I called to him, and he bade me go to sleep again. He had been too 
restless to lie in bed, so had been walking about to try and tire him- 
self out. This morning, when it was quite daylight, he began to 
sleep, as I told you. And I had not the heart to disturb him when 
I got up.” 

Mother and I sat quietly in her little sitting-room. I was sewing, 
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and she was making out a list—a very short list—of things that she 
should wish to keep when Water-EKardley and its contents were sold. 
We had as yet learned no particulars as to the disposal of the settle- 
ment money that had been given up. We had heard enough, how- 
ever, to be sure that Mr. Whiffles’s claim would not swallow it all. 
There were, doubtless, other debts—so called, of honour—which 
mother could not reckon up. Debts in the town there were. But 
these, we thought, could not possibly amount to more than the sale 
of the lease and stock and furniture would amply cover. 

«Father owes Matthew Kitchen money,” said I, hesitatingly. 

“Yes; but that cannot be much. We have not been buying 
carriages, at least!’ said mother, with a faint smile. 

“Matthew’s grandfather—old Mr. Green—was, I have heard, a 
money-lender. You remember that Mr. Cudberry told you so once, 
mother. Perhaps father was in Mr. Green’s debt when the old man 
died. And if so—as Matthew was the sole heir 7 

Mother looked up at me uneasily. 

“Do you know anything, Anne?” she asked. 

I told her, for the first time, of the conversation I had been a 
witness to between my father and Matthew Kitchen. She mused a 
little and then said, “ Matthew is a hard, grasping man. I don’t 
expect much mercy from him. But he cannot claim more than his 
due, and his due cannot—cannot surely !—be so large but that we 
shall manage to clear all scores with him. There’s the portrait of 
George’s mother ; that he would like to keep, I know. And I wonder 
if I might have the work-box he gave me before we were married! 
Though it is fitted with silver, it is old-fashioned now, and I should 
not think it could fetch much.” And mother went on with her list. 

“Oh, ma’am! will you step into the kitchen? Now directly, 
please! There’s two men wants master, and I told ’em he was abed, 
and they said they couldn’t help that!” 

Sarah, the housemaid, uttered all this with breathless rapidity, 
and her pale face added to the impression her agitated speech made 
upon us. 

Mother rose up from her chair like a figure moved by a spring. 

“Who are themen? What do they want?” she said, in a trembling 
voice, 

“ Oh, ma’am! J don’t know; but—I think—leastways, I’m a’most 
certain, as one on ’em is a sheriff’s officer. I know him by sight, 
Jim Scott his name is. And—and—please, ma’am—” added Sarah 
beginning to cry, partly from sympathy, partly from excitement, 
“they say they’re in possession.” 











